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Dedication:  To  R.  H.  L. 


I  had  thought  of  several  Dedications:  each  would  have  had 
special  meaning  for  me.  I  thought  of  devoting  this  book  to 
Haverford  College,  where  I  first  dreamed  of  being  a  poet. 
(I  have  never  forgotten  a  word  uttered  by  my  classmate, 
Charles  Fygis  Clark,  who  said — neither  of  us  being  older  than 
nineteen  or  so  at  the  time — that  surely  the  happiest  ambition  a 
man  might  have  would  be  the  hope  of  some  day  writing  just 
one  poem  worthy  to  find  its  way  into  anthologies.) 

And  then  I  thought  of  putting  here  the  name  of  that  other  re¬ 
sort  of  youth,  New  College,  Oxford,  where  (though  immature 
for  her  strong  tuitions)  I  at  least  learned  the  way  to  Parsons’ 
Pleasure,  the  green  bathing  pool  on  the  Cherwell  backwater 
where  even  the  most  confident  theologians  are  happily  out  of 
their  depth. 

I  meditated  dedicating  the  volume  to  Dillerville  and  Chloris , 
two  Pullman  cars  in  which  I  pondered  much  about  poetry. — 
I  considered  (perhaps  unworthily)  the  pleasure  of  honoring 
this  page  by  the  names  of  two  or  three  poets  of  today  whose 
lines  seem  to  me  specially  tremulous  with  “bright  shoots  of 
everlastingness.” — And  then  there  were  others,  nearer  my  own 
estate,  to  whom  I  might  well  have  made  inscription — 

To  whom,  in  moments  of  my  wildest  burning, 

In  the  very  heartbeat  of  my  troubled  earth, 

My  faith  and  dedication  kept  returning — 

0  love,  0  anger,  0  rebellious  worth! 

But  all  these  must  have  been,  in  one  way  or  another,  selfish 
and  private  pieties.  It  is  in  my  mind  that  this  little  book  asks 
to  be  inscribed  to  a  quiet  lover  and  student  of  poetry  who  is 
gratefully  remembered  even  by  those  who  were  only  on  the 
outer  fringe  of  his  great  various  company  of  friends.  I 
dedicate  it  to  the  honored  memory  of  Russell  Hilliard  Loines. 

Roslyn,  Long  Island. 
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I:  PARSONS  AND  PLEASURES 


Of  a  C hild  T hat  Had  Fever 

I  bid  you,  mock  not  Eros 
Lest  Eros  mock  with  you. 

His  is  a  hot  distemper 
That  hath  no  feverfew. 

Love,  like  a  child  in  sickness, 
Brilliant,  languid,  still, 

In  fiery  weakness  lying, 

Accepts,  and  hath  no  will. 

See,  in  that  warm  dispassion 
Less  grievance  than  surprise, 

And  pitiable  brightness 

In  his  poor  wondering  eyes. 

Oh  delicate  heat  and  madness, 

Oh  lust  unnerved  and  faint: 

Sparkling  in  veins  and  fibers, 
Division  and  attaint! 

I  bid  you,  mock  not  Eros; 

He  knows  not  doubt  or  shame. 

And,  unaware  of  proverbs, 

The  burnt  child  craves  the  flame. 


Parsons’  Pleasure 


To  breed  a  poet,  let  him  grow 
First,  settled  in  one  place,  to  know 
One  coign  of  ground  pluperfectly; 
Until,  subconscious  and  instinct, 
Familiar  sights  and  sounds  are  linked 
Her  bend  of  soil,  her  smell  of  air 
Bottom  the  clearness  of  his  mind. 
Make  a  deep  shining  there,  and  pass 
To  inmost  in;  as  mercury  behind 
A  lucid  pane,  makes  looking-glass — 
It  matters  very  little  where: 

His  heart  has  taken  quickroot  there. 

Heart  planted  thus,  then  let  him  be 
Tossed  and  transported  to  and  fro; 
Angered,  frightened:  ecstasy 
And  idiot  anguish,  ribald  mirth, 

Shall  salt  him  to  the  carnal  earth. 
Bravely  elated,  let  him  vex 
Inscrutables — viz.,  God  or  sex — 

(A  subject  that  I  will  not  touch: 

I’d  say  too  little,  or  too  much.) 

Two  breeding  places  I  have  known 
Where  germinal  my  heart  was  sown; 
Two  places  from  which  I  inherit 
The  present  business  of  my  spirit: 
Haverford,  Oxford,  quietly 
May  make  a  poet  out  of  me. 

O  Quaker  college!  every  tree, 

Each  slope  and  hollow  of  her  lawn, 
How  inerasably  is  drawn 
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Upon  my  tender  memory. 

There,  where  the  broad  green  cricket  field 

Lies  like  a  polished  convex  shield 

The  breakfast  light,  on  those  flat  curves, 

Gilds  something  brighter  than  mere  turves! 
There’s  mystic  pureness  in  her  scene: 

Life  indescribably  serene 
Befits  the  calmest  of  all  creeds. 

What  was  her  placid  secret?  Was  it 
The  dropping  flit  of  maple  seeds 
(Coat-hangers  for  a  fairy’s  closet), 

The  darkly-lustred  copper-beeches, 

And  through  the  room  where  gummere  teaches 
Sweet  grassy  air  of  May  astir, 

The  lawnmower’s  drowsy  turning  whirr, 

The  hourly  flux  of  feet  along  the  ways  .  .  . 

Or  leafsmoke  of  mild  autumn  days, 

The  campus  dimmed  in  pungent  haze; 

Beyond  the  opal  western  hill 
Clear  Darby  waters  brownly  flow 
With  amberlucent  sudden  chill: 

Roosting  warm  fence-rails,  there  beside 
The  sunny  meadow,  till  we  dried — 

Then  to  the  griping  Cider  Mill! 

Old  Founders  bell,  with  gentle  clang: 

Clatter  of  plates;  the  songs  we  sang — 

Sweet  sentimental,  simple  youths, 

Our  notebooks  full  of  harmless  truths 
(Nor  guessed  the  traps  life  gets  you  in, 

So  much  more  puzzling  than  mere  sin). 

Oxford  .  .  .  two  rivers  and  four  hills 
(Shotover,  Wytham ,  Cumnor ,  Boars )  — 

Isis,  threshed  by  rhyming  oars; 


Cher,  in  an  aisle  of  trees  and  meadows 
Where  willows  sieve  thin  water-shadows, 

And,  in  the  dapple,  sliding  through, 

The  chuckling  punt,  the  still  canoe. 

Of  all  the  rivers  that  there  are, 

None  so  immortal  as  the  Cher! 

Wide  sunny  stretches  edged  with  reeds; 

The  supper-hampers  on  the  meads; 

The  tea,  brewed  with  a  spirit-lamp; 

The  cushions,  to  subfend  the  damp ; 

The  punt-pole’s  dripping  downward  slither, 
The  lingering  dusk  of  English  weather — 

But  most,  of  all  the  mind  can  treasure, 

The  swimming  pool  called  parsons’  pleasure. 

A  greengloom  sideloop  of  the  creek, 

A  sodden  place  of  twilight  smell: 

Clear  dayshine  did  not  often  touch 
That  water;  and  a  mouldy  hutch 
For  the  convenience  of  undressing. 

An  ancient,  far  from  prepossessing, 

Offered  uncandid  towels  (eschewed 
By  most) . 

There  men’s  white  bodies,  nude, 
Unconscious,  comely,  gallant,  Greek, 

Stretched,  tingled  cool,  shone  sleek,  lived  well 
In  the  one  patch  where  sunwarm  fell. 

The  slow  curve  of  those  bodies  diving 
And,  after  all  these  years,  surviving 
In  my  mind  only :  that  flash,  seen 
Against  the  willows’  roofing  green 
When  they  were  reckless,  young,  and  clean, 
That,  in  my  secret  mind,  must  be 
Their  pitiful  immortality. 

Indeed,  one  may  so  furiously  cherish 
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Moments,  that  they  cannot  perish; 

And  this  is  not  irrelevant: 

The  poet’s  reason,  which  I  bade  you  plant 
In  one  parochial  soil,  grows  fecund 
More  richly  than  you  reckoned — 

Scorns  to  count  first  or  second 
In  its  general  treasury  of  glee, 

And,  humbly  spored, 

Spreads  infinite  trellis  toward 
The  truth,  its  only  lord. 

This,  then,  be  sign  and  token, 

And  I  have  spoken : 

Save  he  has  quickened  and  been  moved 

By  that  irrational  agonizing  fit 

That  teaches  him  to  love  all  life,  and  honor  it — 

Dreadful  tenderness  that  goes  deep,  deep, 

Like  the  downward  gaze  upon  a  child  asleep — 
This,  if  he  does  not  know  it, 

He  is  not  poet: 

He  is  not  poet,  for  he  has  not  loved. 
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/  Almost  Had  Forgotten 

I  almost  had  forgotten 

What  lonely  midnight  meant — 

The  sky  too  sweet  for  sleeping, 

With  speckle-stars  besprent. 

I  almost  had  forgotten 
The  old  sweet  folly:  how 

I  sat  with  ink,  outwatching 
Orion  and  the  Plough. 

I  almost  had  forgotten 

That  love  is  dearth  and  pain. 

And  how  the  body’s  vigil 
Is  goaded  by  the  brain. 

I  almost  had  forgotten 

That  words  were  made  for  rhyme: 

And  yet  how  well  I  knew  it — 

Once  upon  a  time! 
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So  This  Is  Arden 


“As  You  Like  It,”  Act  IV,  Scene  2 y2 

[Another  part  of  the  forest.  Enter  Jaques  and  Touchstone ] 

Touch.  So  this  is  Arden. 

Jaq.  You  like  it  not,  motley? 

Touch.  A  pleasant  place  for  coupling.  Truly,  sir,  the  whole 
forest  is  a  very  buzz  of  Hymen.  Where  pigeons, 
conies,  fieldmice,  and  such  small  mortals  are  so  pub¬ 
lic  in  gallantry,  one  cannot  defend  our  young  folk 
their  appetites.  Your  forests  are  plaguey  resort  for 
warm  blood,  sirrah. 

Jaq.  Even  the  fool  is  tangible,  I’ll  warrant.  Aye,  fellow, 
Nature  is  not  less  wanton  than  the  court;  only,  less 
shameful. 

Here  is  the  whole  rich  world  in  microcosm — 
Philosophers,  retainers,  lovers,  fools, 

Sylvestered  in  this  twinkling  chequered  sunlight, 
This  flow  of  nimble  air,  that  sharps  the  wits 
And  makes  a  man  fear  nothing,  only  death. 

Touch .  It  sharps  the  entrails  too.  One  commodity  wants 
notably  in  your  arcady;  to  wit,  hot-cooked  victual. 
I  am  come  to  a  time  of  life  when  I  think  more  of 
meat  than  of  mating.  Maids  in  love  are  seemly  to 
ramble  withal;  but  let  me  eat  with  gentry.  Ods  gust, 
I  doubt  I  have  had  one  plenipotentiary  fillpaunch 
since  we  erred  from  court. 

Jaq.  Your  Ganymede  is  not  apt  at  forage?  Love  and  a 
whimper  of  verses,  stout  fool,  are  trencher  enow  for 
a  peaking  stomach. 

Touch.  A  handful  of  herbs  and  sallets  may  cram  these  in¬ 
capacious  younglings.  But  I’m  for  venison  brisket. 
Hark  ye,  Sir  Bilious,  yestere’en  the  savor  of  your 
Duke’s  crackling  haunches  comes  me  down  wind 
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through  the  forest.  I  was  e’en  at  some  thin  pottage 
of  wild  gooseberries,  concoct  by  the  damsel  Aliena. — 
God  ’ield  her;  she  is  no  kitchener. — There  were  tears 
in  my  nostrils.  ’Tis  a  prickling  tender  organ,  your 
nostril. 

Jaq.  Tush,  esurient  kinsprit,  these  be  sorry  tidings.  His 
grace  shall  mend  thy  larder.  But  wouldst  thou 
amplify  thy  belly  rather  than  thy  soul?  Give 
thought  to  ghostly  things. 

Touch.  Philosophy  drips  gently  from  his  tongue 
Who  hath  three  meals  a  day  in  guarantee. 

Nay,  it  was  in  sheer  famine  I  fell  in  with  the  goat- 
girl  Audrey.  She  sat  eating  dumplings  under  a 
hedge.  It  was  the  dumplings  I  was  amorous  of:  the 
wench  was  but  perquisite. 

Jaq.  And  stopping  her  mouth  with  a  buss,  pilfered  her 
provision. 

Touch.  Inexact,  but  ’twill  serve  as  narrative. 

Jaq.  Ah,  Sir  Fool,  to  kiss  with  thy  mouth  full — ’twas  not 
courtly. 

Touch.  She  kissed,  while  I  did  eat. 

Jaq.  Mayhap  ’tis  lean  diet,  not  mere  Cupid, 

That  makes  our  frolic  youthfuls  range  and  quest. 

Touch.  Even  the  love-pricked  Orlando,  mark  you,  takes  occa¬ 
sion  to  attend  the  Duke  when  dinner-time’s  toward. 

Jaq.  ’Tis  true.  His  grace  awaits  him  even  now 
And  irked  to  find  him  tardy. 

Touch.  Cornutations  and  antlers!  Is  there  an  empty  place 
at  the  Duke’s  table? 

Jaq.  Hearken,  fool.  To  fools  one  may  speak  sooth. 
Beneath  thy  casual  antic  of  demeanor 
I  read  the  well-taught  man. — These  youths  of  thine, 
This  girlish-comely  stripling  Ganymede, 

The  nut-brown  sister,  and  Orlando  too 
(Although  the  boy  is  something  confident) 
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Have  strangely  moved  my  heart.  Young  Ganymede 
Puts  me  in  mind  of  one  whom  once  I  knew: 

The  saucy  carriage  of  that  wilful  head, 

The  darkly  crisped  cropping  of  the  hair — 

And  forest  nights  are  long  for  memory. 

Touch.  Speak  not  of  memory,  poor  bitter  sage. 

Fools  ne’er  forget.  ’Tis  why  men  call  us  fools. 

Jaq.  How  can  I  tell  you  shortly  what  I  mean? 

Or  how,  when  now  I  see  these  brave  young  hearts 
Into  life’s  thickest  forest  plunging  in, 

I’d  give  redemption  to  be  one  of  them, 

First  learning  the  dark  beauty  of  the  world. 

You  spoke  of  hunger.  I  was  that  sad  fool 
Who  thought  love  hunger  only ;  and  thought  woman 
A  kind  of  sweetmeat;  till,  on  that  rich  diet 
Both  mind  and  body  sickened  and  grew  foul. 

Would  that  no  other  blood  might  make  digression 
So  truant  as  mine  own.  But  I  misdoubt 
The  instinct  of  these  jocund  foresters, 

This  tumbling  sport,  like  puppies  warmed  with  play. 
I  too  would  carve  advertisement  on  trees 
And  cry  to  youth,  0  tarnish  not  your  gold, 

Your  perfect  coin,  the  image  of  the  King! 

True,  to  the  old,  young  lust  looks  always  carnal: 

We  do  not  know  what  pretty  gay  conceit 
Ensparkles  it  and  makes  it  delicate. 

Once  minds  have  met  upon  a  certain  height, 

Body  falls  in  as  natural  royal  bounty, 

Or,  turning  your  own  word,  pure  perquisition; 

As  noble  matter-of-course.  Sweet  tenderness 
Perfects  the  lovely  work  and  makes  it  sacred 
Till  every  contact  of  poor  human  flesh 
Grows  burning  sanctity  and  innocence. 

Touch.  These  are  uneasy  matters,  young  or  old. 

My  mind  prefers  discreet  aversion  from  them. 
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Jaq ,  What  sad  men  learn  by  tragic  peradventure 

I  would  our  forest  youth  might  know  by  choice. 

You  are  their  mastiff;  guardian  in  some  sort — 
Perchance  you  might  instruct  them. 

Touch .  Ah,  poor  sage, 

(Sage  for  yourself,  but  otherwards  a  fool) 

In  these  strange  movements  reason  hath  no  part: 
There  is  no  gulf  like  that  ’twixt  mind  and  heart. 

Jaq .  Aye,  then.  What’s  said  is  said. — Plainly  our  Orlando 
cometh  not  to  the  Duke’s  meat.  I’ll  smuggle  you  in 
as  locum  tenens. 

Touch.  I’ll  vicar  him  to  the  utmost.  I  am  absolute  cavern. 

Jaq.  Salts  and  sauces  being  rare  under  woodland  rafters, 
his  grace  savors  a  merry  quip  as  relish.  Be  advised. 

Touch.  Please  God,  my  lord  of  Amiens  will  not  sing  until  the 
meal  be  dispatched.  It  is  weary  work  to  suspend 
chewing  until  these  melancholy  glees  be  wailed.  To 
interrupt  manly  victual  with  a  mere  madrigal! 

[Exeunt] 
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Tropes  and  Tropics 

“The  Tempest,”  Act.  IV,  Scene  2 

[ The  island ,  near  Prosperous  cell .  Ferdinand  and  Miranda ] 

Ferd.  Strange,  dear  Miranda,  though  your  lips  are  cool 
Those  eyelids  are  so  warm.  This  was  a  fact 
Beyond  discrimination,  until  learned 
By  kissing — which  I  do. 

Mir.  The  eyes  themselves 

Are  feverish  with  looking,  sweet  my  lord. 

Ferd.  Lips  can  be  cool,  for  they’ve  some  satisfaction: 

But,  oh,  poor  eyes,  that  gaze  and  gaze  and  gaze 
And  never  can  be  filled! 

Mir.  Why  do  you  love  me? 

Tell  quibblingly  and  punctually  why, 

And  itemize  each  tender  circumstance. 

Ferd.  First,  then,  that  thou  art  singular;  thyself; 

Dissimilar  from  other  women;  frank 

To  say  what’s  in  the  heart.  When  thou  are  bold 

It  is  the  natural  appetite  of  blood; 

When  modest  .  .  .  ( the  time  of  four  syllables  is  here 
excerpted  for  a  gaze  of  tenderness ,  or  a  brief  embrace) 
....  it  is  not 

The  modesty  of  custom  and  device. 

Mir.  Are  not  all  women  so? — Thou  know’st  them  well, 

So  tutor  me  their  manners. — Are  they  fair? 

Ferd.  I  have  forgotten. 

Mir.  Conceit  me  here:  extravagant  from  my  sex, 

Companioned  by  the  glow-worm  and  the  ouph, 

What  shall  I  guess  of  ladies’  tires  and  fangles? 

Alas,  poor  island  weed! — More  saucier  kirtles, 
Quaint  gowns  and  broidered  garnish,  as  I  guess, 
Adorns  the  beauties  of  your  father’s  court. 

Ferd.  Nay,  let  them  suit  themselves.  What  furniture 
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You  choose  to  prink  withal,  shall  be  the  formal: 
Most  properest  wear,  since  you  inhabit  it. 

Mir.  Yet  stay  me  hid  on  ship,  my  lord,  until 

I  haberdash  and  make  me  brave  provision — 

Such  muniment  of  ruffs  and  fardingales 
And  pretty  tricking  as  becomes  a  queen  .  .  . 

Shall  we  be  happy,  King  and  Queen  in  Naples? 

This  sole  sea-rounded  life  is  all  I  know, 

I  fear  the  buzz  and  burthen  of  that  world. 

Ferd.  You’ll  be  my  island  still,  a  dear,  dear  island 
Lost  in  my  ocean  love,  across  whose  circle 
No  other  bark  shall  steer. 

Mir.  I  am  my  sex’s  outlaw:  humorous  guiles 
And  woman  ways  my  father  redes  me  of 
I  have  no  skill  in;  nay,  I  only  know 
To  give  myself  where  I  would  be  received. 

— Are  women  kind  to  women? 

Ferd.  I  would  not  have  you  learn  that  knavish  world. 
We’ll  keep  in  our  small  island  of  the  mind: 

The  warm  wide  sands  we’ll  sprinkle,  grain  by  grain; 
Hearken  the  lustred  firestorm  in  the  night 
And  only  lie  the  closer.  Oh,  an  island 
Tropical  indeed!  Built,  barnacled, 

With  words,  accrete  and  artifexed  like  corals. 

What  said  the  mage  your  father?  All’s  a  show, 

Our  lives  a  dreamy  fluxion;  mind  itself 
Merely  an  island  in  a  swim  of  sleep, 

A  swound,  a  drowse,  a  coma — 

Ha,  we’re  commas, 

Pointing  some  antique  sentence,  whose  purport, 

Aye,  and  authority  too,  are  past  our  ken. 

Mir.  Words  are  pale  comforters:  yet  more,  much  more! 
Might  we,  on  our  reef  seclude,  grow  weary? 

By  very  closeness  tedious  to  ourselves? 
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Ferd. 

Mir. 

Ferd. 


Master. 

Ferd. 

Master. 


Ferd. 

Master. 


Brave  honesty,  who  knows?  or  who  could  know? 
Though  nature  hath  us  in  her  dainty  toil, 

Yet  beauty  is.  I  guess  just  how,  in  sleep, 

Your  hand,  this  small  brown  boyish-hardened  hand, 
Nests  like  a  thrushbird  on  your  shoulder’s  curve. 

A  tawny  little  bird  for  such  white  perching. 

0  dear  and  wicked  words,  that  make  the  world 
Seem  lovelier  than  it  is! 

Dear,  underprize  not  words:  they  have  huge  moment, 
And  there’s  my  pain.  Thronged  among  words,  poor 
punctual, 

I  feel  the  press.  Honour  s  a  massy  word, 

And  Fame,  and  Truth,  and  Love — all  words  of  heft; 
But  the  curious  comma  screws  himself  in  vain 
To  overpeer  the  shoulders  of  those  words 
And  see  the  sentence  whole,  and  where  it  tends. 

{Enter  Shipmaster,  distractedly ) 

Sir-reverence,  gentles. — What,  more  cozenage? 

More  siren  stuff?  Or  do  I  surely  see 
The  drenched  king’s  drownded  son? 

Sooth,  shipman,  it  is  I. 

Od’s  nouns,  here’s  whoreson  work  for  decent  ships. 
If  haply  I  win  back  to  Naples  gulph 
And  anchor  my  tall  carrack  at  her  ease, 

Then  may  I  founder  of  our  civic  scald 

Ere  any  wind  that  flaws  shall  plump  my  canvas 

Into  these  elvish  regions. 

Cheerly,  good  master.  Why  so  curst? 

Curst,  is  it?  This  comes  of  a  crack-brained  prating 
boteson.  A’  should  anchor  his  fluky  tongue  on 
better  holding-ground.  No  bottom  of  my  regi¬ 
ment  ever  fell  foul  before.  Our  Lady  of  Sicily, 
marry  what  a  sweet  bulk:  Great  Harry  herself 
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was  ne’er  more  wieldy.  No  nimbler  vessel  hath 
brooked  a  countering  sea. 

Mir.  But,  stout  master,  is  not  all  rigged  anew, 

And  trim  afloat?  For  so,  at  least,  I  heard. 

Master.  Aye;  but  what  manner  foolery  is  this? 

First  my  poor  craft  is  split — split  like  a  crumpet, 
Indentured  on  a  fanged  and  toothy  shoal 
That  leaps  beneath  her  bilge. 

Then,  after  some  strange  interim  and  nightmare 
I  see  her  fresh  repaired,  refit — but  how? 

I  come  ashore:  the  very  greenwood  twangles, 

Mad  music  shrills  in  trees,  and  thunder  claps 
In  a  clean  sky.  All  this  is  ultra  reason. 

Sir,  I’m  with  child  to  have  you  all  inshipped, 

Gather  my  silly  swabs  and  canvas-climbers, 

Cask  me  sweet  water,  and  up  hook,  away! 

Ferd  {to  Mir) 

This  is  excellent  proper  to  his  mystery.  Blame  his 
not. 

Brave  captain,  I  admire  not  at  your  trouble: 

These  matters  the  event  shall  explicate. 

I’ll  hope  so.  But  my  thought  is  for  the  owners — 
They’ll  ask  the  why  of  all  this  new-rigg’d  tackle, 
This  innovated  gear;  and  questions  moe. 

How  shall  I  make  accompt? — And  plainly,  Sir, 

If  there  are  native  wenches  on  this  island, 

As  your  enticive  company  suggests, 

Stay  them  exempt  till  I  recall  my  sailors. 

Those  crack-hemps  are  on  loose,  and  in  a  heyday 
Their  sea-sharp’d  gust  is  like  to  turn  toward  punks. 
— I’ll  shog.  I  bid  you  make  good  speed  aboard. 
[Exit.~\ 

He  is  the  absey-book  of  his  brave  art: 

The  shipman’s  thought  is  ever  of  his  ship. 


Mir. 

Master. 


Ferd. 
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Mir .  I  like  him  better  for’t.  How  excellent 

To  see  him  stare  when  all  these  accidents 
Are  opened  by  my  father.  And  meanwhile 
Let’s  to  the  cell,  and  play  a  round  at  chess. 

[Exeunt.] 


To  A  Foreigner 

[Children,  leprechauns,  women  beautifwlle  and  yonge,  these 
be  forrainers  alle. — Sir  Eustace  Peachtree] 

Aye,  for  I  knew  you  foreign!  Plain  to  me 
The  anxiety  that  trembled  in  your  gaze — 

Your  brave  but  heavy-burning  secrecy 

Compelled  by  our  more  coarse  and  clumsy  ways. 

0  lovely,  lovely!  Terror  in  the  eyes, 

Poor  eagerness  to  do  what  men  expect: 

Willing  to  stifle  your  own  gay  surprise 
And  pass  unquestionable,  trim,  correct — 

Shall  you,  who  have  untellable  things  to  say. 

Who  hear  inaudibles,  guess  the  unknown, 

“Assimilate,”  bewildered  emigre, 

In  our  suspicious  and  mechanic  zone? 

Be  ever  foreign,  beautiful  and  strange! 

Nor  naturalize  (wild  word!)  that  rebel  blood: 

Docility  and  use  must  never  change 

Your  sweet  enchanting  reckless  alienhood. 

How  did  I  know  you  foreign?  Your  most  droL 
Blithe  candor,  so  unlike  our  timid  style; 

Courteous  to  our  queer  modes,  yet  you  console 
Your  humor  with  a  small  comparative  smile. 

How  did  I  know  you  stranger,  troubled,  lonely. 

Thrilled  and  yet  puzzled  in  a  foreign  land, 

Dear  excommunicate? — Ah  perhaps  only 
Since  I  am  outlandish  too.  You  understand. 
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Flammantia  Moenia  Demimundi 


[To  A.  P.  Herbert] 

You  saw  Manhattan  rising  from  the  sea 
And  on  the  clear  transparence  of  her  sky 
That  spiring  profile  glitter  to  the  sun. 

Perhaps  I  can  imagine  what  you  thought: 

Why,  no  one  told  me  it  would  be  like  this. 

So  beautiful ,  so  proud! 

One  cannot  learn  about  a  foreign  land 
Except  by  seeing  her.  So  go  your  ways 
Watching  and  harking  in  her  tall,  tall  streets, 
Alternately  aghast,  amused,  amazed. 

See  how  the  bright,  thin  light  that  is  her  own 
Shifts  daylong  on  her  terraces  and  cliffs 
In  opal  tints;  at  dusk  the  fallen  sun 
A  bonfire  at  the  foot  of  crosstown  streets. 

Panelling  night  with  wainscotry  of  gold, 

She  ends  each  day  in  gusts  of  phoenix  fire — 

The  flaming  ramparts  of  her  demi-world! 

Mark  all  these  things:  her  generous  reckless  moods, 
Proud,  spendthrift,  swift,  assured,  and  terrible; 
And  make  interpretation  of  your  own. 

But  just  one  caveat: 

She  is  not  always  merely  what  she  seems: 

I’d  like  to  have  you  see  her  as  I  do — 

The  greatest  unwrit  poem  in  the  world. 
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Meditations  While  Ascending  the 
Park  Place  Escalator 


When  March  comes  in,  with  rhubarb  stews, 
And  Heaven  exhibits  softer  blues, 

I’ll  lay  aside  my  chiding — 

I’ll  open  my  window  wide  to-day 
(Unanswered  letters  waft  away) 

I’ll  gaze  on  Woolworth’s  tower — hooray, 

For  when  I  see  that  pinnacle 
I  never  can  be  cynical — 

0  Park  Place  escalator,  steadily  sliding ! 

Yes,  when  I  see  that  pinnacle 
I  never  can  be  cynical ; 

I’ll  use  it  as  a  binnacle 

To  steer  me  in  my  dream — 

I’ll  visit  haberdasheries 
And  have  my  lunch  in  hasheries 
With  strawberries  and  cream — 

0  Park  Place  escalator,  follow  the  gleam ! 

You  think  I  am  mad  .  .  .  well,  I  don’t  know 
(For  telephone  calls  might  make  one  so), 

But  when  such  pungent  March-gusts  blow 
And  the  city  lifts  her  impudent,  wild 
Summits,  against  clean  blue  profiled, 

Then,  though  I  know  what  can  be  said 
Against  her — Cruel,  vain;  and  dead 
To  loveliness  the  hearts  of  men 
(Say  it,  and  say  it  yet  again) 

But  still  I  hesitate  to  damn  .  .  . 

You  think  I’m  mad - 
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Perhaps  I  am. 


All  cities  to  the  seeing  eye 
Are  beautiful ;  there  you  descry 
Men’s  miseries  and  competitions, 

Their  paradoxes  and  ambitions 
Grown  to  their  fullest  dreadfulness — 
All  passions  at  their  proud  excess. 

For  students  of  the  troubled  heart 
Cities  are  perfect  works  of  art. 

O  Park  Place  escalator,  run! 

Carry  your  pilgrim  toward  the  sun / 

Here,  in  this  living  vast  thesaurus 
The  whole  of  literature  before  us — 
Richer  than  Shakespeare’s  folios 
The  actual  drama  burns  and  glows. 
And  even  absurdity  is  the  stuff 
Of  art,  if  it’s  absurd  enough. 

Here,  in  this  great  sky-pointing  town 
See  how  the  wise  man  and  the  clown 
Have  built  an  earthly  monument 
Of  such  appalling  huge  extent 
That  hardly  God  could  tear  it  down — 
Out,  poet,  out!  and  bravely  brood 
The  horrors  of  her  magnitude. 

What  town  so  glamourous  to  be  sung, 
So  potent  to  arouse  the  young 
Anger  and  pride  that  feed  on  beauty — 
0  poets,  poets,  do  your  duty! 

Because  she  is  mad,  how  she  does  cry 
For  your  particular  sanity: 

Her  riant  noons,  divine  with  sun, 

And  then,  ere  night  is  quite  begun 
And  ere  the  daylight  faded  quite 
Above  that  gorge  of  gaudy  light 


Dimmed  by  the  movies’  frantic  glare 
A  timid  moon  above  Times  Square! 
Thus ,  gesturing  to  my  Creator, 

I  left  the  Park  Place  escalator . 
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Soliloquy  on  the  Poop 

[To  Hamish  Miles,  S.S.  Aquitania,  September  12,  1922] 

Now,  as  our  spiry  wedge  of  cliffs  recedes, 

And,  for  a  moment,  up  the  Broadway  chine 
(Like  a  deep  axe-cut  to  the  very  root) 

Your  eye  can  pierce  the  forestry  of  stone 
To  the  actual  window,  almost,  where  we  talked 
And  you,  not  stranger  long,  were  well-beloved — 

What  is  your  parting  thought? 

These  men  are  mad,  perhaps  your  fancy  runs? 

Caught  in  that  general  and  excessive  haste, 

Panic,  anxiety,  acceleration 
That  strains  the  varsal  world; 

Caught  in  their  lofty  gold-and-gimcrack  madhouse; 

Or,  childish  rajahs  of  a  new  Golconda 
Riding  their  giddy  city,  a  gilded  howdah 
Endorsed  upon  the  elephantine  orb. 

Perhaps  you  brood:  the  fellows  must  be  humored, 

They  have  the  wild  and  cunning  force  of  madmen 
And  terrible  strength  at  will. 

Yet  not  quite  that  (beshrew  me!)  is  your  vale. 

Already,  I  could  see,  you  truly  loved  her 
And  knew  behind  her  riotous  infection 
Astonishing  brave  gust. 

I  think  it’s  true 

She  has  already  sickened  one  stage  further 
Than  any  other  town,  in  this  strange  fever 
Men  must  control  and  medicine,  or  fail. 

But  here’s  the  crux :  how  much  of  what  one  sees 
Is  really  part  of  her?  how  much  mere  reflex 
Of  the  beholder’s  eye  and  way  of  thought? 
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No  glib  poetic  generalities 

Will  serve  to  annotate  such  unco  scenes. 

A  city  where  by  gorgeous  accident 

Men  were  encinct  with  beauty,  but  hardly  knew  it; 

Glutted  with  all  perfected  toys  of  life 

But  life  itself,  their  only  only  treasure, 

Ran  meagre,  hasty,  improvised,  and  thin. 

Beauty?  Ambiguous  word,  too  cheaply  flourished — 
Beauty  is  where  life  moves  in  quietness, 

Tacit  agreement  in  unselfish  aims: 

Where  trivial  things  are  recognized  as  trivial, 

And  silence  precedes  speech. — Or  other  beauty, 

As  where  a  man’s  whole  heart’s  in  conflagration, 
Ruddily  painting  all  the  neighborhood: 

Then,  with  true  urchin  zest,  from  unscorched  vantage, 
The  observer  claps.  Oh,  see  the  pretty  fire! 

Well  .  .  .  You  have  seen  our  Earthly  Paradox, 

Our  Canaanitish  Promissory  Land 
Where  strong  men,  yipping  freedom,  gyve  themselves. 
And  you  do  well,  though  wistful  the  sternward  gaze, 
To  seek  your  peace  and  calmly  think  it  over. 

Aye:  in  one  mood  I’m  tempted  most  to  quote 
One  stanza  from  a  very  noble  poem — 

(I’ll  write  one  line,  and  you  will  know  the  rest) 

“But  fly  out  paths ,  our  feverish  contact  fly!" 

Yet  that’s  misleading.  I’m  no  ironist. 

We,  not  wing-footed  casuals  like  yourself. 

Live  with  her  daily,  climb  her  jag  sierras, 

Treading  on  golden  air.  Here’s  an  arena 
For  poets  unafraid!  For  though  she  maces 
Soft  wits  to  pudding,  brittle  wits  to  powder, 

There  must  and  shall  emerge  some  tougher  scald 
Whose  words  are  sharply  struck  to  bear  abrasion, 


Fiery  purged  to  rise  above  the  slag. 

And  we,  like  pelicans,  from  sore-tweaked  bosoms 
Feather  a  nest  for  some  great  egg  of  song! 

So  here  she  is,  a  pricklejoy  for  poets: 

They  turn  and  warm  her  in  dissolvent  thought, 
Polish  or  chip  an  edge,  or  knurl  an  angle 
To  see  how  she’ll  sit  easiest  in  the  mind. 

Make  no  mistake:  theirs  is  a  happy  fortune: 
Among  her  hugeous  perpendiculars 
(Great  lines  of  verse,  up-ended  and  unrhymed) 
They  live  like  commas  in  a  perfect  poem. 

And  now  you  see  her  jutting  typescript  fade: 

The  rough  draft  of  the  most  inflaming  poem 
That  man  has  ever  dreamed. 

If  madmen  love  their  madhouse,  it  may  be 
All  driven  men  may  learn  to  love  their  earth 
And  honor,  not  deface  it. 

Don’t  forget 

The  Woolworth  and  those  other  mighty  lines 
Now  dipping  backward  in  a  mist  of  pearl. 
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A n  A  Ititudo  at  Five  P.  M. 


“I  love  to  lose  myself  in  a  mystery,  to  pursue  my  Reason  to 
an  0  Altitudo!” — Sir  Thos.  Browne. 

Across  the  dead  acre  of  Saint  Paul’s 
The  darkness  falls, 

And  under  those  steep  walls 
And  cliffs  of  golden  panellings 
There  crawls  an  Elevated  train. 

Here,  through  a  dusty  window  pane 
I  see  great  wings — 

Wings  darkly  spread  against  the  blue; 

Or,  burning  high  in  level  sun 
Him,  my  Shining  One! 

So,  through  the  speckled  opaque  brain 
Men  look,  and  see,  or  think  they  see, 

Doting  on  their  idolatry: 

But  shall  they  minify  in  a  creed 
The  God,  the  Shining  One  I  need? 

Mine  is  the  God  of  the  sounding  whale 
(The  thresh  of  that  great  tail!) 

God  of  the  orchid’s  fluted  womb, 

The  God  from  whom 

No  thought,  no  mind  can  ever  be  shut  out, 

The  God  of  gales  and  gravity, 

The  God  of  honorable  doubt. 

God  of  the  odorous  Eskimo 
Under  the  flickering  Arctic  glow. 
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God  of  the  Kootenai  forest  spires 
(I’ve  seen  them  on  a  postal  card) 
God  of  the  dog  that  never  tires 


Of  looking  hopefully  at  his  master. 

The  God  (though  you  may  find  him  hard) 
Of  ecstasy  and  of  disaster. 

God  of  the  influenza  germ, 

God  of  the  leopard  and  the  worm — 

But  even  “God”  ’s  too  narrow  a  word, 
Defaced  by  zealot  use,  I’ve  heard. 

The  uplook  to  those  great  dark  wings 
A  nobler  extuition  brings; 

And  with  no  self-hypnotic  awe 
But  in  an  agony  and  mirth 
I  saw  the  small  intrepid  earth 
Tossed  in  the  gust  of  Perfect  Law. 

And  yet  you  ask  me  if  I  pray? 

Ah!  leave  to  me 
My  own  content  idolatry 
And  let  me  worship  and  obey 
My  Golden  Lightning  every  day! 

I  pray  you  give  me  generous  heed, 

This  contradicts  no  mystic  creed: 

But  I  suspect,  among  my  sins, 

Where  the  creeds  end,  Belief  begins. 
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lota  Subscript 

[Nominative  meets  Accusative;  they  discourse  somewhat  as 
follows ] 

Half  mad  with  joy  I  ran  my  race 
Just,  just  ahead  of  the  threatening  chase 
And  yet  how  happy,  happy  I 
To  know  pursuit  press  hot  and  nigh. 

“Follow!  Come  close,  push  hard!”  I  cried; 

“You  see  me  still  unterrified: 

Though  panting,  shaken,  fugitive, 

By  that  same  sign  I  know  I  live.” 

And  there  were  some  (I  heard)  quite  merry 
Claimed  to  have  found  me  on  the  ferry; 

Another  said:  “I  have  a  hunch: 

In  Theatre  Alley  he  eats  lunch, 

We’ll  find  him  there.” 

But  ah,  my  laddie, 
Abandoning  the  finan  haddie, 

Making  escapement  mighty  fleet 
I  doubled  into  Vesey  Street; 

And  in  the  tube,  at  Astor  Place, 

I  slid  the  side-door  in  his  face. 

Sometimes,  at  dusk  on  Brooklyn  Heights 
Watching  Manhattan’s  spangled  lights 
I  utter  a  loud  incautious  Word — 

Then,  fearing  I  am  overheard 
And  doubting  whether,  or  by  whom, 

Make  swift  eruption  toward  Grant’s  Tomb. 

So,  in  this  city  of  my  adoring, 

This  golden  map  of  my  exploring, 
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I  fled  and  fled  and  ran  and  ran 
Evasive  of  my  fellow-man; 

And  equally  awkward,  shy,  and  odd 
I  felt  toward  my  fellow-God. 

Circles  are  curious  to  construe: 

Do  you  chase  me,  or  I  chase  you? 

For,  the  more  privily  I  ensued 
Seclusion,  I  found  multitude, 

And  knew,  when  I  was  most  alone, 
That  all  men’s  hearts  were  in  my  own. 

I,  perhaps  the  all-happiest  man 
Since  modern  miseries  began: 

Rebel,  conformist,  both  in  one, 

A  zebra,  a  chameleon! 

How  many  me’s  can  coexist : 

The  turncheek,  the  coercionist, 

The  dreamer  and  the  angry  child — 
Blake  and  Babbitt  reconciled! 

Aye,  in  my  breast  I  find  them  all — 
Animal,  vegetable,  mineral, 

Earth  and  Ocean,  Air  and  Fire, 
Renunciation  and  Desire: 

Truly  the  inmost  in  o’  me 
Is  tensile  with  antinomy! 

It’s  tempting  to  o’erdramatize 
This  curious  coil  of  Me’s  and  I’s: 

The  ego,  that  industrious  elf, 

Loves  to  boswellize  itself. 

The  simplest  words  will  have  to  do. 
This  “I”  is  not  just  Me,  but  You; 

And  here,  uneasy  in  its  middle, 

We  feel  the  queer  subjacent  riddle. 


Greek,  Greek  to  us,  indeed  we  find 
The  iota  subscript  of  the  mind. 

And  yet,  and  yet,  I  daren’t  delay: 

What  must  be  said  I’ll  say  To-day: 
To-morrow — why,  To-morrow  might 
Be  all  too  late;  and  then  to-night 
Silent,  sole,  and  free  to  write, 

I  shall  be  much  too  restless,  I; 

For  Cassiopeia  in  the  sky 
Revolving  in  her  easy  chair 
(Punctuated  in  black  air) 

Teases,  teases  me  anew 
With  her  great  childish  W  .  .  . 

Whose  initial  is  it,  I  muse? 

And  echo  softly  murmurs,  Who’s. 

I  love  that  cosmic  monogram 
( Such  scrawl,  my  dear!) — and  also  damn 
And  guess  each  star  that  burns  in  dark 
The  dot  beneath  a  question  mark. 

Some  day  they’ll  find  you  and  come  at  you 
(Somewhere  near  the  Lightning  statue) 

Or  snare  you  in  a  telephone  booth 
And  force  you  to  admit  the  truth. 

Resolute  men,  sharp-witted,  keen, 

Will  ask  precisely  what  you  mean. 

Ah,  but  they  must  pursue  me  first 
Along  the  road  to  Lindenhurst 
Where,  over  miles  of  scrub  and  fern 
The  sweet  salt  breezes  move;  or  learn 
To  trace  my  footprints  on  the  sand 
Of  our  old  Moby-Dick-shaped  land, 

Our  sea-rubbed  Paumanok. 

What  speech 

Men  use  at  Asharoken  Beach 

m 


Feeling  the  onrush  of  a  sonnet 
That  curls  and  slides  in  parallels 
(Fourteen  foams  of  sense)  and  tells 
More  than  it  says.  So  ponder  on  it. 

Fair  arable  soil  (the  guidebooks  say) 

We  have  out  our  Long  Island  way: 

But  ah,  the  earth  where  Walt  was  born 
Grows  something  richer  than  mere  corn: 
Drive  deep  the  share!  In,  inward  hoe! 
Tall  crops  of  verses,  row  on  row! 

Happy,  I  said  ...  I  won’t  revise 
The  word,  or  tell  convenient  lies. 

I  know  with  accuracy  exact 
How  risible  I  am,  how  cracked; 

For  I  was  made  (as  I  have  said) 

That  Folly  might  be  perfected, 

That  Ridicule  might  take  fresh  heart — 
As  Fool,  I  am  a  work  of  art. 

As  Fool  I  am  not  small  or  niggling: 

I  am  the  Fool  that  set  God  giggling. 

I  said  the  simplest  words  would  do  .  .  . 
What’s  true  of  me,  is  true  of  you. 


Of  a  Phantom 

“It  fell  about  the  Martinmas,”  as  well  as  I  remember  it — 

I  think  it  was  November;  it  was  after  Halloween — 

And  I  sprang  up  from  dreaming,  and  in  my  midnight  solitude 
I  found  these  words:  they  spoke  themselves,  to  say  what  I 

had  seen. 

She  came ,  so  small  and  shivering:  I  wondered  what  had 
frightened  her! 

I  tightened  her  in  circling  arms ,  and ,  oh,  hut  she  was 
chill — 

She  climbed  at  once  to  my  embrace:  I  felt  her  shaken , 
quivering. 

I  heard  the  loud  November  gust  that  scoured  the 
window  sill. 

Blown ,  lost  and  maddened  in  the  night — what  gales  had 
nearly  perished  her? 

I  cherished  her ,  and  soothed  her  close ;  I  clasped  her , 
flesh  and  bone; 

And  with  a  father  s  tenderness  and  no  emotion  carnaller 

I  held  the  sorry  little  corp  to  warm  it  at  my  own . 

1  saw  her  not ,  but  somehow  guessed  the  darkened  little 
face  of  her — 

The  pitiful  small  grace  of  her,  so  stricken  and  so 
wild; 

Undisciplined  and  desperate,  a  swept  November  flit- 
terling — 

So,  in  the  bedstead  of  my  arms,  she  slept,  a  frightened 
child. 

Such  was  my  dream.  I  have  no  care  to  set  about  debating  it: 
Translating  it  so  often  robs  a  dream  of  half  its  charms. 

I  just  happen  to  be  thinking  of  a  lonely  wet  November 

And  a  phantom  of  poor  innocence  that  crept  into  my  arms. 

[42] 


Sleep 

(An  Oration  for  outwitting  Drowsiness ,  to  be  intoned  toward 
Midnight,  with  a  cup  of  strong  coffee) 

0  Sleep,  dear  Sleep,  sweet  harlot  of  the  senses, 

Delilah  of  the  spirit,  you  unnerve 

The  strong  man’s  knees,  depose  his  laughing  brain, 

And  make  him  a  mere  mass  of  steady  breathing, 

A  bag  of  sluggish  automatic  tubes 
No  better  than  a  dog  beside  a  fire. 

Soft  enemy  of  will  and  pure  ambition, 

Vampire  of  poets  and  all  who  aspire, 

You  blur  and  fog  the  mind  with  luxury: 

I  fight  against  you,  grudge  you  every  hour; 

If  I  must  yield,  I  yield  unreconciled 
And  even  then  my  thought  shall  flutter  free 
In  the  creative  brightness  of  a  dream. 

Here,  in  our  frozen  rustic  starry  stillness 
How  shall  I  try  to  burn  your  spell  away? 

To  cauterize  my  aimless  beastlike  sloth, 

To  fan  that  clinkered  ashy  spark  of  spirit 
And  make  it  blaze  and  shine,  transparent,  free, 

As  in  a  child  who,  caught  with  sudden  laughter, 

Runs  with  face  of  glory  to  its  mother? 

I’ll  read  some  bitter  book  to  purge  my  languor; 

Think  of  the  city  on  a  winter  morning, 

Its  clumsy  turrets  verticalled  on  gold; 

Or  think  of  words,  words  with  a  brassy  sound — 

Rivalry ,  ambition ,  courage ,  honor — 

Words  lovely  in  black  ink  and  Caslon  type. 

Call  upon  all  that  private  giddy  madness, 

Those  fits  of  happy  raving,  secret  frenzy, 

That  each  man  has,  unshared,  unsaid,  unknown. 


[43] 


Think  of  great  winds,  of  Chaucer,  what  you  please — 
Think  of  the  subways  roaring  through  the  dark 
With  rows  of  stoic  faces,  never  seen, 

And  station  lamps  like  strings  of  amber  beads ; 
Windows  of  mean  streets  in  a  wash  of  rain 
Crowded  with  Christmas  tinsels,  green  and  blue. 
Think  anything,  to  goad  and  prick  the  mind ! 

0  Sleep,  loved  Sleep,  how  I  will  make  you  hated! 

0  “soft  embalmer”  whom  great  poets  praise, 

Sleek  death  and  funeral  of  my  happy  ardors! 

You  who  have  dimmed  and  dulled  so  many  dreams — 
Yes,  young  and  eager  and  ambitious  souls 
Drooping  to  the  warm  and  craven  bed 
Shall  groan  and  beat  the  brow  and  hesitate. 

Renew  the  troubled  task,  and  weary  say, 

“No  longer  will  I  wait  on  inspiration, 

But  write,  straight-out,  what  lies  within  my  heart  ; 
Not  biding  for  some  lucky  gush  of  words. 

For  if  not  now,  then  when?  I  dare  not  sleep!” 

Yet,  in  the  end,  you  take  us  all,  dear  Sleep — 

And  not  as  now,  when,  even  while  we  drowse 
The  mind,  still  rocking  like  an  ocean  bird, 

Knows  itself  poised  upon  the  unknowing  gulf; 

But  when,  all  grateful  and  without  wild  words 
The  dark  sea-rim  enfolds  us,  circle-round. 

A  clear  unrippled  sea  of  endless  calm 
And  on  the  wave,  not  even  a  lonely  gull. 


[44] 


Memoranda  for  a  Sonnet  Sequence  * 


.  .  .  The  herb  Lunaria,  ceremoniously  gathered  at  set  times,  laid 
upon  any  lock  it  makes  it  flie  open. — Thomas  Fuixer. 

I 

The  herb  Lunaria,  old  books  aver. 

If  gathered  thus  and  so,  in  moony  patches, 

Has  property  of  mystic  opener 

When  laid  upon  the  fastest  locks  and  latches. 

In  this  respect,  the  moonplant  duly  matches 
The  magic  of  the  poets,  who  bestir 
Their  art  to  loosen  spirit’s  careful  catches 
And  split  our  secret  bolts  like  gossamer. 

To  sprinkle  moonseed  on  the  tight-locked  soul 
Bidding  it  open,  or  stand  soft  ajar — 

To  sprinkle  moonseed,  gathered  thus  and  so, 

This  is  the  poet’s  honorable  role. 

Like  some  old  Tudor  captain  bound  afar 
I  hear  him  crying  Inward!  Inward  Ho! 

*  Read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  Harvard 
University,  June  22,  1923. 
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II 


So  put  your  trust  in  poets.  They’ll  befriend 
Your  mind  with  truth,  that  nourishing  surprise; 
In  matters  whither  prose  can  scarce  extend 
They’ll  speak  you  plainly  and  without  disguise. 
They  shrive  you  boldly,  minus  compromise: 

No  gusty  jargon,  spuriously  penned, 

But  that  true  language  all  can  recognize 
And  no  man  ever  fully  comprehend. 

Then  put  your  trust  in  poets.  They’ll  not  fake, 
Pretending  meanings  in  things  utterly  vain; 

You  cannot  coffin  them  on  lonely  shelves. 

The  hopes  we  were  half  shamed  of,  and  the  ache, 
They  know;  they  succor  us  with  mirth  and  pain 
And  words  that  make  us  real  to  ourselves. 


[46] 


Ill 


How  often  accent,  metric  scheme,  and  time 
Compel  the  poet  to  give  sense  a  twist; 

And  reckoning  his  prosody,  his  chime, 

He  finds  that  what  he  meant  to  say,  he  missed. 

But  of  his  art  this  is  the  happy  gist, 

That  words  will  sometimes  blossom,  spread,  and  climb 
Like  roses  on  a  trellis.  Double  assist 
Makes  lovely  the  bare  lattice  of  his  rhyme. 

My  sonnet  rhymes  AB,  AB,  BA  .  .  . 

And  life,  like  verse,  seems  coded  on  strict  plan; 

Too  slavish  to  technique,  we  stunt  the  dream. 

But  whiles,  when  pure  strong  passion  has  her  way, 
Beauty  can  flourish  wildest  and  still  scan, 

Truest  to  thought  since  also  true  to  scheme. 


[47] 


IV 


A  Trial  Balance,  to  see  what  I  find: — 

DEBIT :  A  greedy  fool  of  sensual  earth, 
Cursed  with  a  thousand  trivials,  and  inclined 
To  surly  indolence,  ungainly  mirth. 

CREDIT:  I  seem  to  feel  some  spunk  of  worth 
Or  I  should  never  be  so  hot  to  grind 
My  wits  against  the  stone,  and  bring  to  birth 
Sonnets,  these  broken  fragments  of  the  mind. 

Aye:  here  we  settle  up  and  make  redress, 

We  certify  and  find  the  books  correct 
And  on  the  honest  side  a  balance  due: 

What  poets  write  in  private  selfishness 
Becomes  a  public  asset,  in  effect, — 

For  trying  to  tell  his  heart,  he  tells  yours  too. 
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V 


This  is  a  sonnet  of  praise:  astounded  praise 
In  honor  of  men’s  intricate  affairs — 

I  weary  of  the  indignants  and  biases 
Who  only  see  stupidities,  despairs. 

These  smoky  smouldering  spirits,  are  they  heirs 
Of  those  great  souls  that  burned  with  such  clear  blaze? 
There  is  in  every  hour,  my  heart  declares 
Wonder  enough  to  last  me  all  my  days. 

I  used  to  keep  a  diary,  but  discerned 
No  evening  industry  could  tally  truly 
The  astonishment  of  life,  or  itemize 
My  mirth.  Yet  I’m  not  heartless,  having  learned 
That  if  a  man  laughs  too  loud,  and  unduly, 

He  usually  finds  tears  in  his  eyes. 
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YI 


Certainly  that  night  I  was  uninspired — 

Too  tired  to  write,  even  too  tired  to  think; 
Tired  of  the  search  for  words  that  I  desired 
And  their  sweet  curlicues  penned  in  black  ink. 
And  why  the  devil  (thought  I)  should  I  swink 
To  discover  my  fool  heart?  So,  quite  unfired 
By  any  ember,  and  with  eyes  all  blink 
I  lurched  to  bed.  I  repeat  it,  I  was  tired. 

Sudden,  with  heart  of  anger,  eager-witted, 

I  leapt,  and  wrote:  I  lied,  I  lied ,  I  lied! 

In  blackest  of  the  black  now  let  this  shine: 
There  are  some  ills  can  never  be  acquitted: 
Love  turned  to  lust;  and  poets  who  have  died 
Before  they’d  ever  written  a  perfect  line. 
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YII 


There  always  are  a  hundred  good  excuses 
Why  this  particular  work  we  might  postpone — 

The  casual  distractions  and  abuses, 

Or  weariness,  the  dentist,  or  the  phone. 

If  people  would  (you  say)  let  you  alone.  .  .  . 

And  letters  should  be  answered  .  .  .  but  the  deuce  is 
That  days  to  weeks,  and  weeks  to  months  have  grown, 
And  years  are  flowing  downward  through  their  sluices. 

This  is  the  greatest  cleavage  among  men: 

In  politics  or  trade  you  daren’t  be  rude, 

But  No  is  the  master  word  in  every  art. 

0  poet,  learn  you  to  be  churlish,  then — 

Your  work  is  done  in  hard-earned  solitude 
And  with  a  spice  of  anger  in  the  heart. 
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VIII 

Printers  and  proofreaders  have  rigid  rules 
And  fetiches  of  use.  They  concentrate 
On  the  mere  literal  text,  the  molecules 
Of  syntax;  if  you  phrase  or  punctuate 
An  unfamiliar  way,  they’ll  regulate 
And  drill  you  to  the  usage  of  the  schools. 
Stiff-grammared  men,  and  stubborn  in  debate, 
They  teach  us  to  be  canny  with  our  tools. 

And  yet  I  warn  you  of  Proofreader’s  Mind 
Which,  burning  on  the  rote,  grows  a  disease. 
Read  not  the  text  of  life  as  proofmen  do, 

For  error,  not  for  meaning;  lest  you  find 
(Punctilious  with  mere  apostrophes) 

You  miss  the  inward  plot,  the  large  construe. 
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IX 


On  a  subject  that  has  been  much  hemmed  and  hawed 
I’ll  give  you  ultimate  reason.  I  mean,  Sex. 

Sex,  I  believe,  is  Nature’s  most  gorgeous  fraud : 

She  makes  us  think  (the  moralist  to  vex) 

It  more  important  than  it  is:  she  decks 
It  prettily  with  colors,  and  we’re  awed. 

She  has  reasons  of  her  own,  not  free  from  specks — 
Her  methods  sometimes  seem  a  little  broad. 

But  that’s  biology,  solely.  When  the  poet 
Deals  with  the  theme,  it  shows  quite  different  laws, 
Justifies  the  embarrassing  He  and  She. 

Along  with  Sex,  the  Muse  makes  her  introit : 

Women  are  snares,  no  doubt,  but  also  cause 
Of  all  the  world’s  most  lovely  poetry. 


[53] 


X 


Here  is  this  darling  day:  how  shall  I  spin 
Its  texture  out  and  make  it  long  for  you? 

Extenuate  these  hours  so  wide  and  thin 
You’ll  almost  see  Eternity  shine  through! 

To-day  we’ll  wear  Time  threadbare;  patch  it,  too, 
With  little  partings,  just  for  discipline; 

When  necessary,  without  sour  ado 
Let  this  day  end,  that  others  may  begin. 

How  well  Time  wears!  Examined  thread  by  thread 
A  Day  is  a  baby  Year  .  .  .  looks  like  its  father  .  .  . 
Now,  lost  in  happy  silences  and  words 
I  had  forgot  we  ever  shall  be  dead. 

And  later,  we’ll  pretend  (if  you  would  rather) 

The  evening  crickets  are  the  morning  birds. 
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XI 


Rich  am  I  now;  yes,  rich  beyond  belief 
Having  To-day  in  pouch;  yet  soon,  the  reverse: 
To-day  will  flit,  which  constitutes  my  grief 
And  leaves  me  beggar,  with  an  empty  purse. 

I’m  also  something  bolder  and  much  worse 
For  this  To-day  I  stole,  and  that’s  my  chief 
Exult.  As  in  the  rune  we  learned  at  nurse 
I’m  rich  man,  poor  man,  beggar  man,  and  thief. 

But  conscience  pricks  me  not.  To  be  explicit, 

I  feel  more  pride  than  shame  at  this  poor  theft: 
I  deem  it  Petty,  not  Grand  larceny. 

Old  spendthrift  Time  will  never  even  miss  it; 
Little  it  was  to  him :  he’s  plenty  left  .  .  . 

Little  to  him,  but  infinite  to  me! 
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XII 


How  quaint  life’s  oddities  are.  How  quaint !  .  .  .  until 
They  happen  to  yourself.  Then  humor  dies 
And  laughter  seems  to  grow  a  trifle  shrill. 

How  comic  lovers  are,  storming  good-byes, 

Unless  you’re  one  of  them.  With  pained  surprise 
Men  learn  that  poetry’s  not  just  the  skill 
Of  words  long  dead;  but  actual  You’s  and  I’s — 

And  if  you  have  not  learned  that  yet,  you  will. 

Me  is  a  touchy  creature,  chained  near  home: 

Calm  to  observe  the  trespasses  next  door, 

But,  on  his  own  estate,  quick  to  take  fright — 

And  hearing  footsteps  that  too  closely  come 
Shouts  instant  outraged  clamor,  like  the  roar 
And  honest  anger  of  a  dog  at  night. 
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XIII 


And  so  I  give  you  words  to  keep  you  fair: 
Lovely  words,  older  than  I  or  you; 
Experienced  proud  words,  each  one  an  heir, 
Assembled  here  with  such  observance  due 
They’ll  feel  a  little  lonely  and  askew 
In  any  other  poem  anywhere. 

I’d  like  to  have  them  feel — well,  not  quite  true 
In  other  poems,  if  you  were  not  there. 

Yet  we  will  not  be  selfish.  Like  the  seeds 
Of  our  Lunaria,  these  words  we’ll  scatter 
Hoping  that  in  some  distant  May  or  June 
Others  will  find  them  fragrant  for  their  needs, 
And  walk  among  them,  pondering  the  matter 
As  in  a  garden  brightened  by  the  moon. 


On  a  Portrait  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D. 

(By  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  now  owned  by  A.  E.  N.) 

This  is  the  Doctor  Johnson  of  the  “Prayers” — 

That  great,  tormented,  craggy  man,  who  poured 
His  sloth,  his  lovingkindness,  and  his  cares 
In  agonized  petitions  to  the  Lord. 

0  rough,  pure,  stubborn,  troubled  soul :  for  whom 
A  smile  of  special  tenderness  men  keep — 

Who  prayed  for  strength  “to  regulate  my  room,” 

And  “preservation  from  immoderate  sleep.”  .  .  . 

If  life  brought  Doctor  Johnson  to  his  knees 
It  may  bring  others  also,  if  you  please — 

Bachelors  of  Arts  .  .  . 

And  LL.  D’s. 
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Where  the  Blue  Begins 

I  am  not  free — 

And  it  may  be 

Life  is  too  tight  around  my  shins; 

For,  unlike  you, 

I  can’t  break  through, 

A  truant  where  the  blue  begins. 

Out  of  the  very  element 
Of  bondage,  that  here  holds  me  pent, 
I’ll  make  my  furious  sonnet: 

I’ll  turn  my  noose 
To  tight-rope  use 
And  madly  dance  upon  it. 

So  I  will  take 
My  leash,  and  make 
A  wilder  and  more  subtle  fleeing—- 
And  I  shall  be 

More  escapading  and  more  free 
Than  you  have  ever  dreamed  of  being! 


Desiderio  Pulchriora 


A  half -moon  drifting  in  the  West 
Lit  by  a  sunset  honey-clear 

Is  gilded  rather  like  her  breast — 

Not  quite,  but  near. 

Pale  rubbings  from  the  moth’s  wing,  marred 
By  caging  fingers,  also  serve 

For  likeness  of  her  bosom  toward 
Its  small,  small  curve. 

But  that,  unseen  and  only  guessed, 

This  madrigal  shall  not  convey: 

My  head  lay  never  on  that  breast — 

Nor  never  may. 
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Soliloquy  for  a  Third  Act 

What  is  this  sullen  curious  interval 

Between  the  happy  Thought,  the  languid  Act? 

What  is  this  dull  paralysis  of  Will 

That  lets  the  fatal  days  drift  by  like  dreams? 

Of  the  mind’s  dozing  splendors  what  remains? 
What  is  this  Now  I  utter  to  you  here? 

This  Now,  for  great  men  dead,  was  golden  Future; 
For  happier  souls  to  come,  conjectured  Past. 

Men  love  and  praise  the  Past — the  only  thing 
In  all  the  great  commodity  of  life 
That  grows  and  grows,  shining  and  heaping  up 
And  endlessly  compounds  beneath  their  hands: 
Richer  we  are  in  Time  with  every  hour, 

But  in  nought  else. — The  Past!  I  love  the  Past — 
Stand  off,  0  Future,  keep  away  from  me! 

Yet  some  there  are,  great  thoughtless  active  souls, 
Can  use  the  volvant  circle  of  the  year 
Like  a  child’s  hoop,  and  flog  it  gleefully 
Along  the  downward  slope  of  busy  days; 

But  some,  less  lucky. 

What  wretch  invented  Time  and  calendars 
To  torture  his  weak  wits,  to  probe  himself 
As  a  man  tongues  a  tender  concave  tooth? 

See,  all  men  bear  this  secret  cicatrix, 

This  navel  mark  where  we  were  ligatured 

To  great  Eternity;  and  so  they  have 

This  knot  of  Time-sense  in  their  angry  hearts. 

So  must  I  die  and  pass  to  Timeless  nothing? 

It  will  not,  shall  not,  cannot,  must  not  be! 

I’ll  print  such  absolute  identity 


Upon  these  troubled  words,  that  finding  them 
In  some  old  broken  book  (long,  long  away), 
The  startled  reader  cries,  Here  was  a  Voice 
That  had  a  meaning,  and  outrode  the  years! 
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Where  More  is  Meant 


Dazzled,  how  the  brown  moth  flutters 
(In  my  fingers  prisoned  tight) 

Ere,  through  opened  sash  and  shutters, 
Loosed  into  the  night. 

Surely  clutched  but  softly  holden 

(Least  of  struggling  ticklish  things) 
Let  him  go  .  .  . 

My  hand  is  golden, 
Dusty  from  his  wings. 


Confession  in  Holy  W eek 

Taking  a  charity 
To  Mrs.  McBride, 

What  do  you  think,  then, 

I  plainly  espied? 

A  small,  darksome  leprechaun, 

Wishful,  grey-eyed! 

Leprechaun,  leprechaun, 

Where  are  you  faring? 

Out  in  an  Easter  wind 
Just  for  an  airing? 

Did  I  say  grey-eyed? 

I’m  still  a  bit  muddled; 

Sure  in  the  clear  of  them 
Gold  lights  were  puddled, 

And,  very  likely,  a  glint  of  the  green 

(Like  leafshine  in  hedges,  when  sun  slips  between). 

Halted?  I  gapped  there!  The  dapperest  baggage! 

(A  she  of  them,  too:  as  you  know,  it  is  rare). 

And  in  spite  of  its  queer  little  toss  of  defiance 

There  was  something  distressful,  I  thought,  in  its  air. 

Leprechaun ,  leprechaun. 

What  are  you  doing? 

Would  you  expose  yourself 
To  a  mans  wooing? 

Lord,  but  the  comical,  tempting  small  creature, 

Dainty  and  eager,  and  soft  as  a  cat: 

Womanlike,  too,  in  each  curving  and  feature, 

The  brooch  on  her  kerchief  unfastened,  at  that! 
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Leprechaun ,  leprechaun. 

Golden  or  grey. 

Big  winds  can  blow 
Little  people  away. 

What  might  she  do  (was  my  thought,  in  a  tingle) 

Paddling  cold  hedges,  on  rainy  wet  nights? 

Sure,  let  her  have  just  the  jog  of  my  ingle, 

Which  would  be  irksome  to  nobody’s  rights. 

Fool,  then,  and  fool,  then!  I  must  have  been  tipsy. 

I  should  have  crossed  myself.  Clumsily  mannish, 
Putting  my  hand  out  to  snare  the  wee  gypsy.  .  .  . 

I’d  ought  have  known.  If  you  touch  them — they  vanish. 

And  that,  Father  Daly,  explains  why  I  lied 
To  tell  how  the  milk  soured  on  Mrs.  McBride. 
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Of  a  Vesey  Street  Curb  Preacher 

Cheerful  the  evangelist  scrawls 
His  texts  on  pavements  and  on  walls, 
Imploring  others  to  repent 
Lest  their  imperilled  souls  be  shent. 

And,  burdened  with  my  virtue,  I 
Salute  him  as  I  ramble  by; 

Nor  marvel  he  is  so  elated 
From  Hell  to  be  emancipated. 

But  I,  between  the  daily  hames 
Or  cindered  with  my  private  flames 
Pause  and  benignantly  astonish 
To  hear  the  simpleton  admonish. 

For  what,  indeed,  shall  I  retract? 

I,  dull  and  decent  in  each  act! 

I,  the  scorched  asbestos  clod, 

Rebuke  to  pyrotechnic  God! 

I,  funambulous  o’er  the  pit 
Where  all  the  fires  of  Self  are  lit — 
I,  Leda  bashful  of  the  Swan, 
Beachcomber  of  the  Rubicon! 

Before  I  utter  palinode 
Let  planets  curve  a  different  road: 
Unmandible  the  angry  ant 
And  bid  biology  recant! 

Be  wary  liow  you  reprobate 
Virtue  already  overweight. 
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Wind  Before  Breakfast 

I  heard  it  from  the  willow  tree 
Tossed  by  the  wind  so  silverly: 

That  some  day  this  bright  world  shall  be 
More  clean,  more  lovely,  and  more  free  .  . 
A  free  and  clean  and  lovely  earth? 

I  tell  it  you  for  what  it’s  worth. 

There  was  some  meaning  in  that  air: 

I  tell  you  that  I  saw  it  there, 

White  windy  patterns  in  the  sky, 

The  willows  tossed,  and  Truth  came  by — 
A  world  more  generous  and  clean, 

A  world  more  worth  its  blue  and  green  .  . 
It  may  be,  or  it  may  not  be — 

No  willow  ever  lied  to  me. 


Shakespeare  in  Stratford  Church 

A  Sunday  morning  in  old  Stratford  church — 

After  the  service  sundry  travellers 
Halting  above  me  here  to  gape,  let  fall : 

“I  wonder  what  Will  Shakespeare  would  have  said 
To  hear  that  sermon?” 

“Well,  I  guess  he’d  say 

Too  simple  stuff  for  me,’  and  go  home  smiling. 

I  guess  he  didn’t  come  here  very  often.  .  . 

Good  friend,  good  friend,  for  Jesus’  sake  forbear 
To  talk  mere  fustian.  Since  you  dig  the  dust 
Of  my  poor  credo:  What  a  man  believes 
Or,  likelier,  believes  that  he  believes, 

Is  nothing — nay,  ’tis  something,  if  it  be 
But  nice  politeness  to  the  tenderhood 
Of  honest  worthy  folk.  I  doubt  man’s  mind 
Hath  no  such  natural  scope  to  make  it  matter 
If  he  believe,  or  what.  Perchance  he  finds 
Sermons  in  stones,  riddles  in  everything. 

Yet  I  hear  many  sermons  in  this  chancel, 

And  not  one  fruitless,  not  one  lacking  seed 
For  any  fertile  apprehensive  sense. 

You  know  the  world,  the  great,  sweet  curious  world, 
More  presently  than  I.  If  in  men’s  deeds 
There  runs  such  rich  and  strong-enjoining  ruth, 

Such  charity,  such  generous  brave  amend 
For  all  the  peevish  errors  of  the  time, 

Then  fleer,  then  mock  the  hopeful  bended  knee. 
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You  study.  There  are  still  some  trifling  ways 
Wherein  the  antique  virtues  might  avail? 
Humility,  forbearance,  tender  heart? 


Our  rustic  rites  hold  method  yet,  and  meat 
At  least  so  much  as  in  a  cockney  egg? 

Ere  you  displant  our  old  simplicity 
Cleanse  the  foul  body  of  the  infected  world. 


Signboard  for  an  Oasis 

As  I  walked  up  on  Homesick  Hill 
I  hoped  no  man  would  speak  to  me, 
For  I  had  curious  thoughts  to  think 
And  a  setting  moon  to  see. 

But  then  a  cheerful  person  came. 

“Well,  neighbor,  all  alone?”  he  said. 
— Yes,  folks  will  always  talk  to  me 
Until  the  day  I’m  dead. 
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A  Glee  Upon  Cider 

[For  Baritone  and  Bass] 

What  makes  the  cider  blow  its  cork 
With  such  a  merry  din? 

What  makes  those  little  bubbles  rise 
And  dance  like  harlequin? 

It  is  the  fatal  apple,  boys. 

The  fruit  of  human  sin. 

The  fall  of  man,  the  fall  of  fruit, 

So  all  things  fall,  pardee! 

But  in  this  world  of  mickle  dross 
I’m  not  pemickettee — 

The  sins  they  sinned  in  Eden,  boys, 

Are  bad  enough  for  me. 

So  when  the  deep  disgust  takes  hold 
And  I  am  dumb  and  dry, 

I’ll  quit  the  folk  who  pester  me 
And  tell  the  world  good-by, 

And  settle  at  the  cider  mill 
In  Jericho,  L.  I. 

My  mind  is  twinged  with  growing  pains 
And  I  desire  to  think; 

And  what  I  want  to  think  about 
Might  not  look  well  in  ink — 

I’ll  sit  beside  a  cider  jug 
And  take  a  little  drink. 

I  will  not  answer  letters,  and 
I  will  not  have  a  phone: 

For  I  would  like  to  read  a  book 


And  just  be  left  alone — 

Beside  the  hissing  cider  jug 
I’ll  make  my  private  moan. 

Beside  the  fuming  cider  jug 
I’ll  spend  my  nights  and  days, 
And  on  unanswerable  stars 
I  placidly  will  gaze — 

From  ferment  up  to  firmament 
This  ditty  I  will  raise: 

What  makes  the  cider  blow  its  cork 
With  such  a  merry  din? 

What  makes  those  little  bubbles  rise 
And  dance  like  harlequin? 

It  is  the  fatal  apple,  boys, 

The  fruit  of  human  sin. 
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T he  Sonneteer  and  His 
Principle  of  Relativity 

He  dreams  of  words,  words  furiously  thrown 
Beyond  the  clutching  gravity  of  Time; 

So  passionately  interlocked  in  rhyme 
They  take  on  flight  and  being  of  their  own. 

Above  his  mundane,  gross  and  cloudy  zone 
He  sees  them  pierce  inertia,  soar,  and  climb 
Along  great  arcs  of  love  and  anger;  blown 
Ablaze  like  comets  in  the  dark  sublime. 

Why  not?  Two  colons,  four  apostrophes, 

Two  semi-colons  and  two  periods, 

Two  dashes  and  one  hyphen,  if  you  please, 

Might  put  my  name  among  the  deathless  gods. 

These  (and  the  words)  and  just  a  twice-used  comma 
Make  up  On  Looking  Into  Chapman  s  Homer . 
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Ballade  of  the  Lost  Refrain 

In  a  vacant  mood  the  phrase  came  to  me — 

Alas!  I  neglected  to  make  it  mine — 

It  may  have  been  jocund,  or  deep  and  gloomy: 

It  is  gone,  and  has  left  no  trace  or  sign. 

It  is  gone,  and  it  might  have  been  the  line 
That  in  all  men’s  memories  would  remain: 

It  is  vanished,  and  never  again  will  shine — 

0  lovely  lyrical  lost  refrain! 

Though  Apollo’s  golden  sandal  shoe  me, 
Dionysos  pour  me  his  purpling  wine, 

That  forgotten  snatch  will  still  pursue  me 
And  chafe  my  spirit  and  chill  my  spine; 

For  lo!  when  one  of  the  Muses  nine, 

Descending,  stoops  to  a  clownish  brain, 

She  expects  him  to  note  the  hint  divine — 

0  lovely  lyrical  lost  refrain! 

And  now — no  wonder  my  joints  are  rheumy 
And  I  am  listless  to  laugh  or  dine, 

And  my  lightsome  friends  say  they  never  knew  me 
So  dolorobiliously  peak  and  pine; 

But  I  have  no  mnemonics  than  can  untwine 
That  line  so  musical,  terse,  urbane, 
Chryselephant,  nympholept,  sapphirine — 

0  lovely  lyrical  lost  refrain! 


0  Muse  (as  Rosalind  said),  come  woo  me! 

My  sorrowful  heart  you  may  soothe  and  sain, 
But  never  again  will  that  thrill  run  through  me — - 
0  lovely  lyrical  lost  refrain! 
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Ballade  of  Librolarceny 

When  this  ballade  appears  in  print 
Someone  will  feel  a  guilty  thrill. 

So  circulate  it  without  stint 

And  shout  it  loud  on  every  hill. 

The  bibliopilfering  bibliophil 
Perhaps  will  ponder  and  repent 
To  hear  me  cry  with  accent  shrill 

Where  are  the  books  that  I  have  lent? 

Where  are  my  Gissings  gone,  I  hint? 

Whose  bookcase  do  my  Conrads  fill? 

And  my  Decameron?  I  squint 

Along  my  shelves  and  feel  a  chill: 
Lavengro  gone!  0  imbecile 

To  lend  that  book!  Yes,  I  am  shent. 

I’ll  put  your  conscience  on  the  grill: 

Where  are  the  books  that  I  have  lent? 

My  Daisy  Ashford,  my  Peer  Gynt , 

My  Ocean  Tramp — all  gone!  Until 
Those  books  come  back  my  heart  is  flint; 

My  Trivia,  too — a  bitter  pill! 

Now,  by  the  root  of  Ygdrasil 

I  ask  where  my  Max  Beerbohms  went? 
And  so  I  roar,  with  metric  skill, 

Where  are  the  books  that  I  have  lent? 

Envoy 

The  bibliokleptomaniac  will 

Reply  (of  course)  he  truly  meant 
To  bring  them  back  last  week.  .  .  .  But  still 
Where  are  the  books  that  1  have  lent? 


A  Birthday  Poem  for  a  Dog 

Brown  as  a  November  tree, 

Lightfoot  as  a  leaf  wind-blown, 

Gissing  stands  and  stares  at  me 
Asking  that  a  stick  be  thrown. 

Cider-colored  are  his  eyes, 

Fierce  and  anxious,  bright  as  flame — 

Mumbling  stones,  he  whines  and  tries 
To  persuade  me  to  a  game. 

After  breakfast,  on  clear  days 
Gissing  sings  his  morning  song: 

Barks  for  me  to  come — his  craze 
Is  to  hunt  sticks  all  day  long. 

Wide  he  spreads  his  naily  paws 
Ready  either  way  to  run — 

Like  a  V  his  gaping  jaws, 

Grinning  with  expected  fun. 

He’s  excitable  and  young 

And  he  loves  companionship; 

Pink  and  slidder  droops  his  tongue 
With  a  bubble  at  the  tip. 

I  believe  that  if  I  could 

Throw  sticks  for  him  all  day  through 

(All  the  sticks  in  Roslyn  Wood) 

Still  he’d  bark  and  still  pursue. 

So  I  will  not  be  a  tease — 

There!  The  longed-for  stick  is  thrown — 

See  him  scud  among  the  trees 
Like  a  leaf  by  winter  blown! 
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T he  Farthing 

[ For  translation  into  German ] 

Once,  at  a  crowded  comer, 

Where  many  people  go, 

I  found  a  small  thing  shining — 

A  coin  I  did  not  know. 

It  was,  perhaps,  a  farthing, 

Of  brassy  metal  struck, 

But  prettily  would  serve  me 
As  pocket-piece,  for  luck. 

Yet,  oh,  my  dainty  farthing 
(Small  as  a  silver  bit) 

When  rubbed  and  warmed  and  carried 
I  learn  the  wealth  of  it! 

For  this,  my  troven  trinket 
Which  in  my  purse  I  hold, 

Is  of  no  baser  metal 

Than  pure  untarnished  gold. 


Oh,  April! 

Oh,  April,  April,  April, 

Sweet  song-enchanted  word! 

When  March  went  out  at  midnight 
Each  sleeping  poet  stirred — 

From  Hanover  to  Hatteras 
Each  poet  on  his  mattress 
Was  whispering  unheard: 

Daffodil  and  thrill  and  spill. 

Hill,  will,  still,  and  windowsill — 
Darling  poets,  hark,  oh,  hark, 
Softly  rhyming  in  the  dark! 

When  April  comes,  each  poet 
With  secret  glory  glows — 
Instinctively  he  knows  it, 

And  to  his  art  he  owes  it 
No  longer  to  inclose  it 
In  mere  mechanic  prose: 

The  Muse,  that  has  been  truant, 
Is  suddenly  more  fluent 
(As  this  impromptu  shows). 

Oh,  April,  April,  April, 

How  sweet  for  either  sex 
When  even  minor  poets 
Are  cashing  minor  checks. 

In  April,  April,  April, 

Sing  tree  and  free  and  sea — 
But,  ah,  no  April  demiurge 
Shall  make  a  Fool  of  me! 
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Soliloquy  in  a  Mental  Sanitarium 

I  hadn’t  been  mad  for  some  five  or  six  years, 

And  I  feared  I  was  getting  too  sane, 

So  I  went  for  a  night  with  my  idiot  peers 
And  was  princely  and  foolish  again. 

I  said  what  I  thought  of  the  church  and  the  state, 
And  I  argued  and  doubted  and  prayed, 

And  the  company  all  were  most  highly  elate 
At  the  waggish  remarks  that  I  made. 

The  Bishop  (I  said)  at  my  infidel  mots 
Will  perspire  in  a  doctrinal  funk — 

The  Big  Advertiser  I’ll  tweak  by  the  nose 
And  convict  him  of  puerile  bunk; 

The  political  tribe,  who  are  uttering  tripe, 

I’ll  abash  with  a  barytone  Bosh! 

And  I  cried,  as  I  kindled  my  fruity  old  pipe, 

That  it  all  will  come  out  in  the  wash. 

But  here  was  the  odd  (and  most  saddening)  thing 
In  my  fine  metaphysical  spree: 

The  solemn  old  fakers  whose  necks  I  would  wring 
Were  greatly  delighted  with  me. 

For  they  thought  it  was  all  just  a  rollicking  joke, 
And  they  smiled  at  the  ferment  of  youth — 

But  never  in  anything  ever  I  spoke 
Did  I  stick  quite  so  close  to  the  truth ! 
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Her  Prosody 

Use  can  so  well  assist  the  pen: 

For  instance,  take  the  poet,  when 
He  finds  the  rhyme  particular 
Which  seemed  as  distant  as  a  star 
And  makes  him  happiest  of  men. 

By  metres  conned,  again,  again, 

I  feel  equipped  to  praise  you,  then — 
Assist  me  sing  you  beyond  par 
Use  can  so  well. 

As  poised  and  lyric  as  a  wren, 

As  graceful  as  a  line  of  ten 

Long-cherished  syllables  you  are, 
And  lovelier  than  a  rondeau,  far — 
0  finest  praise  within  my  ken: 

You  scan  so  well! 
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Austin  Dobson 


(1840-1921) 

Austin  Dobson,  a  writer  of  light  verse. — Newspaper  obituary . 

Ah!  would  that  poets  all  could  write 
In  ink  as  clear  as  Dobson’s  was: 

Master  of  airy  fancy,  light 

As  morning  cobwebs  on  the  grass. 

Tenderest  trifler!  how  he  caught 
(So  charmingly,  so  many  times) 

The  swift,  reluctant  birds  of  thought 
In  the  bright  cages  of  his  rhymes. 

And  Time,  that  jingles  in  his  purse 
Mixed  coinages,  both  new  and  old, 

Makes  change  with  bronze  or  silver  verse 
But  spends  not  his,  a  coin  of  gold! 
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He  Bids  His  Muse 
Content  Herself  in  Patience 

Oh  not  to-night  .  .  .  Oh  not  to-night! 

No,  eager  heart,  1  will  not  write 
My  One  Immortal  Verse  to-night ! 

There  are  a  hundred  reasons  why 
To-night  is  not  the  time.  For  I 
Am  stale  and  stagnant.  By  and  by! 

Some  other  time,  divinely  stirred 
To  fury,  I  will  grind  and  gird 
And  choose  the  just,  pluperfect  word. 

Oh  Muse,  Thou  wilt  not  now  require 
The  task.  Men  change  not  at  desire 
Water  to  wine,  and  ink  to  fire! 

Thou  knowest,  till  the  appointed  pain 
How  comfortably  in  the  brain 
Unwritten  madrigals  remain. 

i 

Be  patient.  Lady!  Ah,  ere  long. 

Some  evening,  pure  and  purged  and  strong, 
That  Absolutely  Deathless  Song! 
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II:  Translations  from  the  Chinese 


II:  TRANSLATIONS  FROM  THE  CHINESE 


Traffic 

Yes,  the  traffic  problem  is  terrible. 

I  find  it  so  in  my  mind,  too. 

Skipping  from  the  swift  shining  limousine  of  an  Emotion, 

I  am  spattered  by  the  broad  tires  of  a  thundering  Platitude; 
Almost  nipped  by  a  clangorous  ambulance  bearing  a  swooning 
Certainty 

I  barely  escape  the  rumbling  trolley  of  Doubt. 

And  ever  and  again, 

While  my  timid  soul  stands  dubiously  alert, 

The  Fire  Chief  goes  chiming  up  my  medulla 
In  his  little  red  racer. 
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V oices  in  the  Dark 


There  are  echoes  and  shoutings  in  the  dark  of  the  mind 
As  menacing,  reiterative,  calamitous-sounding, 

As  Extras  indistinguishably  bawled 
In  uptown  streets  at  night. 

And  then  the  next  morning 
You  learn  they  meant  nothing. 
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A  Human  Instinct 


Youth  is  conservative, 

Youth  is  the  Tory, 

Youth  is  the  quencher  of  bright  conflagration! 

For  whenever  I  light  a  match  to  kindle  my  pipe  of  opium 
The  young  Mandarin  and  those  quaint  damsels  his  sisters 
Competitively  cry 

0  Sire ,  O  Father ,  O  Serene  Progenitor , 

May  l  blow  it  out? 


[87] 


Rotation  of  Crops 

Yes,  said  a  visiting  Mandarin, 

There  never  was  a  family 

That  made  such  use  of  their  literary  talent. 

They  got  hold  of  Blank 

(Mentioning  a  great  poet  about  whom  that  family  had  written 
many  books) 

They  smoked  him,  they  chewed  him, 

And  they  used  the  ashes  for  snuff. 


[88] 


The  Bulb 


My  mind  is  like  an  electric  bulb 
With  a  broken  filament. 

The  tremulous  fine  threads  of  thought 
Waver  and  waver  and  waver 
And  when  they  meet 
There  is  a  little  fizzing  flash, 

And  my  soul  is  filled 

With  a  sudden  delicate  green-blue  light. 


Seventy  Times  Seven 

I  was  afraid  the  parson 

Would  go  to  law 

About  that  $490  I  owed  him. 

But  I  bilked  him. 

I  offered  to  pay  it  in  seventy  instalments 
Of  seven  dollars  each. 

And  he  didn’t  dare 
Take  the  money. 


[90] 


Insulation  by  Genuflection 

Walk  rapidly  across  this  thick  rug 
And  touch  the  metal  doorknob  .  .  . 
Wow,  what  an  electric  shock. 

Walk  slowly  on  thick  rugs.  They  are 
Electrical  as  a  Leyden  jar. 

Or,  better,  kneel. 

Thick  rugs  are  meant  for  prayer. 
Avoid  sparks. 


Point  of  View 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  murdered 

The  thing  that  interested  Matthew  Arnold 

Was  that  the  assassin 

Shouted  in  Latin 

As  he  leapt  on  the  stage. 

This  convinced  Matthew 
There  was  still  hope  for  America. 


[92] 


Not  Negotiable 

Gold  is  real  money; 

Bills  are  not. 

Yet,  in  nine  shops  out  of  ten, 

If  you  offer  a  gold  piece 
They  are  vaguely  disturbed: 

They  would  prefer  the  familiar  greenback 
And  anxiously  suspect 
They  are  being  diddled. 

Observe  the  fable, 

You  literary  men! 


[93] 


West  End  Avenue 


On  Sunday  afternoons 

I  walk  along  your  streets  of  magnificent  apartments 
(0  stately  homes  of  Manhattan). 

I  admire  the  noble  entrances 
Of  Runnymede  Court  and  Plantagenet  Hall: 

The  uniformed  hallboys, 

The  well-groomed  limousines  always  by  the  curb. 
But  most  I  admire  your  quaint  habit 
Of  setting  out  ashes,  trash  and  garbage 
On  the  front  pavement. 

There  is  a  sound  philosophy  in  this : 

It  recalls  to  you,  in  all  your  pride, 

The  humble  essentials  of  food  and  fuel 
On  which  life  depends. 


[94] 


Hie  Sudavit  Sed  Non  Frustra 


The  girl  in  the  apartment  next  door 
(After  assiduous  practice) 

Has  really  mastered  one  piece  on  the  piano — 

A  rollicking,  meaningless,  pseudo-highbrow  air, 

Full  of  stolen  cadences,  synthetic  harmony, 

And,  where  the  composer  was  doubtful, 

Padded  with  plenty  of  bass  chords. 

Just  now  I  came  up  in  the  elevator 
With  a  young  man. 

He  rang  the  bell  of  the  next  apartment 
And  was  friendly  welcomed  in. 

By  the  time  I  was  in  my  sitting  room 
I  heard  her  dashing  off  her  piece 
With  spontaneous  abandon. 

0  Confucius,  0  Shakespeare,  0  Louisa  M.  Alcott  and 
Alfred  Dunhill, 

Will  life  never  pull  anything  new? 


[95] 


Strategy 


When,  in  my  youth,  I  studied  the  law, 

I  learned  that  a  skilful  advocate 
Arranges  his  argument  so  that  the  opposition 
Will  make  just  the  replies  he  desires. 

Even  so  in  a  restaurant 
The  waiter  brings  your  change 
Cunningly  composed  of  quarters 
Facilitating 
A  generous  tip. 


[96] 


Samson  the  Agonist 

I  built  my  spirit  a  pagoda 

Of  perfect  Time 

With  rising  porches  of  magic, 

A  bubbly  pinnacle  of  dream. 

But  a  bell  rang 

And  rather  than  let  the  stranger  enter  in 
I  seized  the  pillared  hours, 

Tore  my  perfect  house  of  Time  down  about  my  ears 
And  here  I  lie 
Mangled  by 

Twisted  seconds,  broken  minutes,  wreckage  of  the  years  I 


[97] 


No  Answer 


Again  and  again  (said  the  Old  Mandarin) 

As  I  pace  my  garden  walks 
My  favorite  Tonkin  spaniel 
Hopefully  lays  a  stick  at  my  feet, 

Imploring  my  attention  for  a  game. 

Deep  in  thought,  I  pay  no  heed. 

Just  so,  I  reflect, 

Simple  men  lay  offerings,  sacrifices,  prayers, 
At  the  altars  of  their  gods, 

Gaze  wistfully  for  a  sign. 

There  is  no  sign : 

The  gods  walk  gravely  on, 

Deep  in  thought. 

Even  the  collapse  of  the  Wool  worth  Building 
Would  not  placate  the  Law  of  Gravity. 


[981 


C  omplacence 

And  yet  (he  continued) 

Dogs  are  not  always  the  emblems  of  humility. 
I  have  seen  men  of  great  pride, 

But  none  who  rode  this  planet 
As  grotesquely  complacent 
As  a  solitary  chow 
In  the  rear  of  a  limousine. 


[991 


Pragmatism 

When  Chancellor  Mu  Kow  and  I  were  ennuyes 
We  used  to  go  to  the  windy  hill 
And  fly  paper  kites. 

“Have  you  considered,  Tremendous  One” 

(I  asked  him) , 

“The  paradox  of  a  kite? 

To  make  it  soar  steadily 

You  must  weight  it  down  with  a  tail; 

And  to  keep  the  spirit  lofty,  it  is  well  .  . 

- “Do  not,  I  beg  you” 

(Replied  the  Great  Magistrate), 

“Unsettle  me  with  analogies. 

You  have  only  to  meditate  and  watch  the  goldfish, 
I  must  govern  a  province.” 


[100] 


Burlesque  Show 

Curious  how  often  you  see  a  man 

Who  seems  a  blemished  caricature  of  some  other  person. 

There  is  a  coolie 

Who  cleanses  my  fishponds: 

He  looks  exactly  like  the  faintly  degraded  replica 
Of  my  friend  the  Chancellor — 

With  all  his  Excellency’s  keenness,  wit,  and  assurance 
Blurred  and  rubbed  out. 

Nature,  to  be  sure, 

Is  the  great  Burlesquer. 


[101] 


W  eakness 


If  you  approach  me 
I  shall  cheerfully  promise 
More  than  I  can  perform: 

For  I  have  my  frailties. 

But  withinward,  my  soul 
Evades,  eludes,  recedes; 

And  you  must  not  be  peevish — 

I  have  my  own  secrets  to  pursue. 
And  so  have  you. 


Testament  of  No  Sho 

Prithee  (cried  No  Sho,  the  young  poet) 

Shut  out  the  baby: 

Don’t  let  her  come  into  my  thinking-room. 

She  is  a  darling 

And  her  every  movement  is  a  loveliness; 

But  how  can  I  afford  to  look  at  her — 

I,  who  already  have  notes  for  hundreds  more  poems 
Than  I  can  ever  write. 

For  I  have  had  moments 

When  every  form  and  color  of  life 

Seemed  bursting  with  naked  poetry — 

Broadway  for  the  taxis, 

Columbus  for  the  L, 

But  Amsterdam  s  the  Avenue 
Where  trucks  go  down  like  hell - 

And  there  are  so  many  lovely  poems  being  written 
I  am  amazed: 

For  how  do  the  darling  poets  find  time  and  chance  to 
live  them, 

Those  moments  of  millennium 
When  the  mind  ignites  the  hand? 

But  for  this  was  I  born 
And  for  this  came  I  into  the  world 
To  blow  from  the  slippery  suds  of  life 
My  bubbles  of  sudden  glee. 


[103] 


Ill:  Epi¬ 
sodes,  grams,  taphs ) 


Ill:  EPI¬ 
SODES,  GRAMS,  TAPHS) 


Inscription  for  a  Grammar 

There  were  two  cheerful  pronouns 
And  nought  did  them  disturb: 

Until  they  met,  out  walking. 

A  conjugative  verb. 

The  pronouns,  child,  were  You  and  /, 
We  might  as  well  confess; 

But,  ah,  the  mischief -making  verb 
I  leave  to  you  to  guess! 


[107] 


T he  Epigram 

To  write  an  epic  or  a  novel 

Seems  straightforward  work  to  me — 
By  conscientious  indentation 

The  beaver  bevels  down  the  tree; 

But,  with  the  imprecisive  arrow 
The  intended  acorn  fairly  struck — 
Such  is  epigram,  requiring 
Wit,  occasion,  and  good  luck! 


[108] 


Now  He  Belongs  to  the  Ages 

[A  photograph  of  Stevenson’s  tomb  shows  that  the  top  is 
scrawled  with  names  and  initials .  Among  these  the  name 
of  one  Huck  is  prominent .] 

I’d  like  to  write  one  perfect  rhyme 
Inedible  by  hungry  Time, 

To  immortalize  with  noun  and  verb 
The  Perfect  Boob,  the  Boob  Superb. 

0  twirling  Time,  grant  me  the  luck 
To  notify  the  name  of  Huck, 

Who  wrote,  to  his  eternal  doom, 

His  name  on  R.  L.  S.’s  tomb. 


[109] 


De  Profundis 

A  certain  type  of  college  grad 
Always  makes  me  deeply  sad. 

Refined  and  fluent,  nicely  bred, 

The  gentleman  from  heels  to  head, 

Urbane  and  bookish,  rarely  dull, 

He  still  remains  superbly  null. 

The  apparatus  of  intellect 
Is  well  installed,  as  you’d  expect : 

The  delicate  wheels  go  buzz,  buzz,  buzz — 
But  does  he  think?  He  never  does! 

I  vote  for  roughnecks  and  sea  cap’ns 
In  whose  minds,  often,  something  happens! 


.c 


[110] 


Crayons 

You  ask  me  how  God  felt  on  that  first  day. 

I  think  I  know: 

With  paper  and  a  new  box  of  bright  crayons 
I  have  felt  just  so — 

The  children  pressing  at  each  elbow 
(“Draw  a  sunset  and  a  polar  bear!”) 

.  .  .  But  even  God  was  not  so  lucky — 

He  had  no  audience  there. 


[in] 


Fons  et  Origo 

“What  beaushul  reindeers  Daddy  draws!” 
Creators  need  applause, 

And  God  made  man  merely  to  hear  some  praise 
Of  what  He’d  done  on  those  Five  Days. 


[112] 


Lines  Composed  Behind  the  Barn 

One  day,  by  some  hazard  odd, 

A  frightful  truth  fell  with  a  thud. 
But  no  one  saw.  It  was  a  dud. 
Thank  God ! 


Mrs.  Dilemma,  Nee  Malaprop 

“I  want  a  cornutation  ticket,” 

She  said  (a  charming  verbal  slip). 

The  classicist  behind  the  wicket: 

“You  flatter  me,  Madam.  Fifty  trip?” 


Inscription  for  a  Telephone  Booth 

Jingle  for  nickels;  twangle  twice  for  dimes 
(The  caller  hearkens  in  his  humid  grot), 
But,  oh,  the  rich  and  grave  cathedral  chimes 
Of  quarters  tolling  in  their  appointed  slot! 


[115] 


On  the  Margin  of  a  Work  on  Sociology 

The  virtue  of  the  human  race 

Astonishes  me.  But  scholars  jab  it — 

They  black  the  eye  on  Virtue’s  face 
And  call  her  Teleologic  Habit. 


m 


[116] 


Ad  Puellam  Minus culam 


How  to  convey,  describe,  that  furious  note, 

That  piston-stroke  of  squalled  reiteration 
That  issues  from  a  two-months’  infant’s  throat? 
The  immortal  voice  of  human  indignation! 


\ 


[117] 


A  Stag  Dinner 

“Before  the  Deer  be  killed,  he  ought  to  be  hunted  and  chafed 

as  much  as  may  be — Sir  Kenelm  Digby. 

I  love  Sir  Kenelm’s  old  remark,  it  is  an  allegory: 

So  hasten,  jolly  hunting  men,  and  chafe  the  flying  quarry! 

Lo,  in  the  wildwoods  of  the  mind  there’s  royal  game  for 
venery, 

And  sport  more  brave  than  gathering  eggs  dropped  for  you 
in  a  hennery. 

So  ride  the  bramble-thickets  through,  with  loud  hulloa  and 
cry, 

And  you  shall  have  the  steaming  heart  and  bake  a  Humble  Pie ! 


[118] 


Memorandum  for  a  Poet’s  Hat 

Poems  begin  with  outcries  in  the  mind, 
But  some  of  these  the  poet  leaves  behind. 

Painful  though  it  is,  try  Meditation - 

For  Art  is  more  than  mere  Ejaculation. 


[1191 


Application  for  Divorce 

Active  and  passive  is  the  verb  to  be: 
If  I  were  only  I — not  also  Me! 


V  erification 

The  half-dream  crumbles  and  falls  through: 
The  dream  full-dreamed  comes  true,  comes  true! 


[121] 


Literary  Note 

A  “rechauffe”  he  called  his  book — 
(In  libraries  I  sometimes  meet  it). 
Inaccurate:  his  stuff  he  took 

From  others,  but  forgot  to  heat  it. 


:';C 


[122] 


II  Se  Moque 

There  is,  the  legend  says,  a  Sardinian  herb 
Magical  and  acerb 

Which  causes  mirth,  laughter  convulsed  to  shrieking 
Then  death  and  cold  rigidity. 

Once  when  I  was  young 
I  tasted  on  my  tongue 
A  hint  of  that  acidity 

During  an  evening  spent  in  Public  Speaking. 


[123] 


The  Enemy  Faints  Not,  Nor  Faileth 

The  Wicked  flee  when  none  pursues: 

But  sadder  is  the  case  with  me — 

For  though  I  threaten  and  abuse, 

When  I  pursue  they  do  not  flee. 


Scotch  Mist 


The  happiness  of  children  ...  do  not  speak 
That  nonsense  where  a  parent  may  o’erhear — 
He  knows  that  still,  on  childhood’s  gayest  cheek, 
There  lingers  a  bright  tear. 


[125] 


Explanation 

They  wonder  why  I  love  the  rains  and  gales 

And  walk  through  puddles  with  a  downward  gaze — 
I  hunt  the  films  of  oil,  like  peacocks’  tails, 

Dripped  by  gay  taxis  on  the  rainy  days. 


[126] 


Full  and  By 

Many  writers  have  “followed”  the  sea, 
Loved  it,  cursed  it,  aye,  and  fought  it 
But  Joseph  Conrad  seems  to  me 

The  one  who — very  nearly — caught  it. 


Anatomy  of  Melancholy 

Who  is  the  most  unhappy  man? 

The  man’s  who’s  sick?  or  poor?  or  lousy? 
The  one  who  always  goes  to  bed 
As  soon  as  he  is  feeling  drowsy. 


[128] 


A  Bubble  of  Ink 

I’d  like  to  circle,  with  one  bead  of  ink, 

All  poetry,  all  passion,  the  whole  riddle, 
Light  as  a  spider’s  web  .  .  .  and  still,  I  think, 
There’d  be  an  unsolved  spider  in  the  middle. 


Alpha  and  Omega  of  G.  Stout 

Colophon  Stout 
Ran  about  and  about: 

He  was  always  the  victim  of  any  loud  shout. 
He  hunted  for  eagles 
With  a  pack  of  beagles. 


Solvitur  Ambulando 

“Loosegowns  for  Mackarell.”  .  .  . 

Robin  Herrick  feared 

His  verses  might  but  line  fishmongers’  kegs — 
Not  so.  His  feet  to  all  men  he  endeared 
By  fitting  th^em  to  Julia’s  ivory  legs. 


[131] 


Robert  Herrick  at  the  Dentist 


When  dentists  fill  my  mouth  with  those 
Dry  cotton  wads,  how  swiftly  flows 
The  liquefaction  of  my  woes. 

Next,  when  I  cast  mine  eyes  and  see 
That  prong  vibrating  hold  and  free — 
Oh,  how  that  buzzer  scareth  me! 


t r 


[132] 


UPB 


A  Foible  for  Critics 

The  critics  criticise  creators 

And  prod,  and  try  to  make  them  squeak, 
And  call  them  very  small  potaters, 

And  cuss  their  puerile  technique. 

The  paradox  by  which  I’m  smitten 
Perhaps  had  better  be  confessed : 

The  things  by  these  same  critics  written 
Are  no  bit  better  than  the  rest. 


[133] 


Raised! 


The  poet  on  his  bed  lay  low : 

His  pulse  was  weak,  the  end  was  near; 

Then  leaned  the  wily  medico 

And  whispered  sharply  in  his  ear. 

Revived,  he  rose  with  dreadful  cry — 

These  words  had  saved  him  from  the  hearse: 
“They’ll  all  begin  (if  you  should  die) 

To  garble  and  misquote  your  verse.” 


[134] 


Thoughts  on  Being  Invited  to  Dinner 

Of  old,  all  invitations  ended 

With  the  well-known  R.  S.  V.  P., 

But  now  our  laws  have  been  amended 
The  hostess  writes 

B.  Y.  0.  B. 


[135] 


Natural  History 

How  many  toes  has  a  tree  toad? 

I  used  to  believe  it  was  three- toed, 
But  a  naturalist 
Will  always  insist 

It  has  five.  So  my  theory  is  vetoed. 


[136] 


Epitaph  for  Any  New  Yorker 

I,  who  all  my  life  had  hurried, 
Came  to  Peter’s  crowded  gate; 
And,  as  usual,  was  worried, 
Fearing  that  I  might  be  late. 
So,  when  I  began  to  jostle 
(I  forgot  that  I  was  dead) 
Patient  smiled  the  old  Apostle: 
“Take  your  Eternity,”  he  said. 

INTERMISSION 


[137] 


NEW  BOOK  of  poems  marking  most 
distinctly  Mr.  Morleys  progression 
along  a  road  he  first  entered  with  “ Trans¬ 
lations  from  the  Chinese It  is  worth 
noting  that  “Parson  s  Pleasure ”  comes 
on  the  heels  of  the  outstanding  success 
achieved  by  “IF here  the  Blue  Begins  f  a 
book  so  full  of  poetic  fancy  and  seasoned 
philosophy  of  life  that  readers  will  be 
reminded  of  it  in  these  new  poems. 
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